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THE “ATLANTIC ALLIANCE” IN PERSPECTIVE 


George W. Brown* 


are so familiar, yet so difficult to understand and assess, as 

the relations of Britain and English-speaking North 
America. With an unbroken history stemming back into the 
seventeenth century these relations have in the twentieth gained, 
not lost, significance. In two World Wars they have been the 
determining element; in the face of the upsurging authoritarian 
systems of our own day, they have been the bulwark of free 
government. Yet no fact of comparable importance seems to 
have been less studied by statesmen, politicians, and scholars. 
In a mountainous literature of journalistic impressions and 
fragmentary analyses, there is still no truly satisfying work of 
synthesis and broad perspective. In the realm of high policy, 
the aims and principles of Anglo-American relations are re- 
peatedly shown to be ill-defined, wavering, and inconsistent. 

And yet the pattern of these relations with all their baffling 
complexities, political, economic, cultural, and psychological, 
seems in a way simple enough. Between Canada and her two 
seniors, the persistent trend has been toward Canadian nation- 
hood with a very long but on the whole successful effort to get 
the best possible out of the frustrating relations of two head- 
strong parents who never seem able to decide whether their 
match is one of grudging affection, convenience, or necessity. 
Between Britain and the United States the pattern has been 
one of deep affinities in thought and action, which, in times 
of great international crisis, have had a tremendous recurrent 
influence, but which even more often have been so overlaid, 
obscured, and frustrated by suspicious misunderstandings, and 
particular conflicts of interest, that the two nations have been 
repeatedly at critical points brought to the verge of open con- 
flict, as they were in 1812 actually brought into an unnecessary 
three year war. 

In high policy the fundamental historic interest has till our 
own day centred around the control of the Atlantic, with all its 


*Professor of History, University of Toronto and Honorary Editor, 
University of Toronto Press. Formerly the editor of the Canadian 
Historical Review, Professor Brown is the author of Canadian Demo- 
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other writings on Canadian History and international affairs. He is 
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far-reaching implications not only for Britain and North America 
but for all those others of many races and nations who share 
in whatever degree the heritage and practices of free govern- 
ment. Control of the Atlantic in this deep sense was the over- 
powering issue which finally brought Britain, Canada, and the 
United States together in the two World Wars of this century, 
even though to read most of what has been written and said 
by politicians and academics one would seldom think so. But 
the pattern goes much further back. Even in the American 
War of Independence when the northern colonies of Canada 
and Nova Scotia seemed unlikely to come into the new American 
orbit, Washington and other American leaders clearly preferred 
Britain on this side of the Atlantic rather than their ally of the 
moment, France. “The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans,” wrote the Francophile Jefferson early in the nine- 
teenth century, “fixes the sentence which is to restrain her 
forever within her low water mark. It seals the union of two 
nations who in conjunction can maintain exclusive possession 
of the ocean. From that moment we must marry ourselves to 
the British fleet and nation.” “With the British Navy com- 
bined with our own,” wrote Madison, “we have nothing to fear 
from the rest of the world; and in the great struggle of the 
epoch between liberty and despotism, we owe it to ourselves to 
sustain the former in this hemisphere at least.”” And Mahan 
wrote: 

“To Great Britain and the United States, if they rightly estimate 
the part they may play in the great drama of human progress, is 
entrusted a maritime interest, in the broadest sense of the word, 
which demands as one of the conditions of its exercise and safety, 
the organized force adequate to control the general course of events 
at sea; to maintain, if necessity arise, not arbitrarily but as between 
those in whom interest and power alike justify the claim to do so, 
the laws that shall regulate maritime warfare. This is no mere 
speculation, resting upon a course of specious reasoning, but is 
based on the teaching of the past.” 

In spite, however, of what may appear to be the teaching of 
the past, the events of recent months have repeated all the old 
patterns of inadequate appraisals of fundamental interests, mis- 
understandings and lack of co-operation, pinpricks and recrimina- 
tions, striking at the roots of good-will and rendering wise deci- 
sions in high places almost impossible. If ever a relation merited 
the threadbare description that the more it changes, the more it 


is the same thing—surely this is it. 
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What are the reasons for this paradoxical situation—this 
reluctant, continuing, but baffling relation in which as in the old 
Indian story the partners seem able to live neither with, nor 
without, each other? To this question there is no easy or super- 
ficial answer, but of this we may be sure—the answer lies deep 
in a common background of shared experiences which have left 
in both countries inescapable legacies of both similar and con- 
flicting convictions, emotions, and interests. Here are the major 
origins not only of the attractions but of the repulsions which 
run through the entire history of Anglo-American relations. And 
so, whether the British and Americans like it or not, Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations can never in either country be ordinary relations. 
Pervasive and with echoing overtones from the conflicts and 
aspirations of past centuries they can be neither forgotten nor 
ignored. 

From the English Revolution of the seventeenth century, the 
American Revolution of the eighteenth, and the history of the 
Pax Britannica of the nineteenth, one might draw a wealth of 
illustrations of this general argument: the legacy of Puritanism, 
the rule of law, the rights of the free citizen, and a thousand 
others, profound, learned, or even trivial. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, for instance, George Washington is an honoured 
figure, and the American Revolution has long since been ac- 
cepted as a vindication of the principles of nationalism and free 
government. But for Americans, the Revolution created con- 
cepts and attitudes about sovereignty, colonialism, constitutions, 
independence and how to achieve it, and many other such matters, 
which are foreign to the British and Canadian mind, but which 
powerfully affect American thought and opinion to the present 
day. For Americans, too, the Revolution became the basis of 
the patriotic myth which made “twisting the lion’s tail” a profit- 
able political exercise and still provides a potent encouragement 
for anti-British feeling. 

No chapter in this long story of Anglo-American relations 
is more significant and less examined than that of the Pax 
Britannica of the nineteenth century. This Pax Britannica 
wrote the American authors, Harold and Margaret Sprout, in 
their penetrating study Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Princeton, 1940), “fostered and was then [in 1890] still sup- 
porting a world economy that approached the dimensions of 
political sovereignty and a world order.” And again, “London 
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became the business and financial centre of an economic com- 
munity which eventually embraced not only the British Empire, 
but also many politically independent countries in several con- 
tinents . . . The combined power of fleets and finance enabled 
British statesmen to wield an influence abroad which approached, 
though it never quite attained, the dimensions of a world order.” 
The difficulty of understanding this subtle and unformalized 
international system is obvious, but the failure to do so is indeed 
unfortunate. Much contemporary thinking rests “upon an in- 
adequate analysis of the essential features” of this nineteenth 
century system, says a recent volume on The Political Economy 
of American Foreign Policy (New York, 1955), prepared by a 
strong committee of expert authors. 

The essential nature of the Anglo-American relation within 
the Pax Britannica was indeed obscured by many irritations, 
prejudices and conflicts during the nineteenth century in which 
Canada played no small part; and it is not surprising that the 
fundamental common, though far from identical, interests of 
Britain and the United States in it were not made clear. But 
it was this common interest to which Mahan with characteristic 
insight referred in the quotation given above; and which led, 
when the Pax Britannica began to crumble, to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican rapprochement of the early years of this century, well- 
described in Lionel Gelber’s Rise of Anglo-American Friendship. 
Looking back we can, in fact, see that the international problem 
of our century has been the question of what would replace the 
Pax Britannica, and that in this problem the Anglo-American 
“Alliance” with all its weaknesses and uncertainties, has been 
an essential, and indeed at the most critical points, a determining 
element. 

Are we now, however, reaching a truly sharp turning point 
for this historic, baffling, but beneficial association? It is being 
outmoded by events, undermined by irresistible global forces? 
Is it in this generation of continuing world crisis something 
expendable, something to be swept aside or kicked around by 
harrassed or irresponsible leaders, by vote-catching politicians, 
or a sensation-seeking press? Or is something to be examined, 
used, understood, and fostered by those nations who are not 
only its principal beneficiaries but its guardians in a world 
threatening the existence of free government? The history of 
these years will provide some answer to these questions. In all 
seriousness we may well ask ourselves what it is likely to be. 
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CANADA AND THE “ATLANTIC ALLIANCE” 


George Ferguson* 


the “Anglo-American Alliance” is that there is no such 

thing. There is no alliance in the formal sense of the word. 
When the Ogdensburg agreement on joint defence was agreed 
upon between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen violently protested any 
references to a Canadian-United States defence treaty. Where 
was it? he asked. Who signed it? Who ratified it? What 
legal validity has it? I do not suggest that the Canadian- 
American “alliance” and the Anglo-American “alliance” stand on 
all fours. Too many varying factors differentiate between these 
two arrangements. But, strictly speaking, it is well to remember 
that the only alliance between the United Kingdom and the 
United States is the NATO bond, that a similar bond exists 
between Canada and the United States, but the close and com- 
plete understanding between Canada and the United States on 
all matters of joint continental defence is not paralleled by any 
close and complete understanding between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. True, the United States has air bases 
in England which have no direct connection with NATO. It 
comes under some special, bilateral arrangement. But that does 
not compare with the all-embracing schemes which cover North 
American continental defence. 

The points at which British and American policy come to- 
gether are, however, far more diffuse and widespread than 
those which bring Canada and the United States together. In 
the north, there is complete identity of strategic and tactical 
patterns: the continent can be defended in only one way. With- 
out U.S. co-operation, Canada, to the limit of its physical and 
economic strength, would be building defences precisely like 
those which the Americans and Canadians are now building to- 
gether. A concentrated identity of interest exists. 

This is not by any means so clear when British and American 
interests are reviewed. It is true that the United Kingdom and 
the United States have fought together in the two great wars 
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Or fact which has helped to confuse our thinking about 
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of this century. It is equally true that the United States did 
not engage itself until after almost three years of the first and 
two years of the second. On both occasions moreover the 
British engaged in war only when protracted diplomatic nego- 
tiations over issues vital to their security had broken down. In 
both cases, American diplomacy was barely engaged. War was 
in both cases embarked upon by the United States only as the 
result of severe external provocation. 


During both wars, sustained Allied propaganda created in 
the public mind a belief that the world interests of Britain 
and the United States were identical. Churchill’s rhetoric on 
this point still rings nobly in our ears. Enough, however, is 
known of the peacemaking and postwar ..egotiations to prove 
that the two great wartime partners differed deeply both in 
method and objective in many aspects of policy. When they 
came together it was to serve a single and important common 
purpose but there is wisdom in remembering the candid com- 
ment of Mr. Dooley on Henry Cabot Lodge, when that important 
American figure turned from the British-baiting so important 
in Massachusetts elections. It is quoted by J. B. Brebner in 
North Atlantic Triangle: 

“Now where’s Hinnery? Where’s the bould Fenian? Faith, 
he’s changed his chune, and ‘tis ‘Strangers wanst but brothers 
now,’ with him and ‘Hands acrost th’ sea an’ into some wan’s 
pocket,’ ” 

With the disappearance of the crisis, the two peoples have 
always drifted apart. In 1919-20, the political withdrawal from 
world affairs was all but complete, even though the United States 
had been transformed from a debtor who owed $3 billions abroad 
to a creditor to the tune of $16 billions plus $10 billions in 
governmental debts. The Anglo-American “alliance” showed 
few signs of working. The groundwork for the identity of 
purpose shown at the Washington naval conference of 1922, for 
instance, was not so much the work of British and American 
diplomacy as it was the consequences of the coup effected by a 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Meighen, who persuaded the 
British to give up the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1902. His 
efforts to this end were prompted by various declarations of 
policy laid down by Sir Robert Borden who had once remarked, 
‘if the future policy of the British Empire meant working in 
co-operation with some European nation as against the United 
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States, that policy could not reckon on the approval or the sup- 
port of Canada.” These were words remembered perhaps in 
Ottawa last October when the Suez Canal crisis burst into 
flames. 

The essential character of an Anglo-American “alliance” to 
Canadians—as Borden indicated—is probably the reason for the 
deep Canadian concern over the cleavage which developed over 
Suez between the British and French partners in the adventure 
and the United States. The Americans knew as well as anyone 
else the importance of the Canal to their chief partners in NATO. 
This did not prevent their attitude of stern disapproval, and 
their sponsorship of resolutions in the United Nations which 
brought them into an unhappy partnership with the U.S.S.R. 
Why? 

It is important to estimate the reasons because their strength 
necessarily dictates the future of the relationship (the “alliance’’) 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. The most 
important must surely be that, over the past decade, the United 
States, by that half unconscious process which nineteenth cen- 
tury Britain prided itself on, has been assuming the position 
of leadership which Britain held with so little question up to 
1914, In those far-off days it was a British boast that they had 
collected an empire in a fit of absent-mindedness. The Americans 
are collecting no empire but, with some unwillingness, they have 
been assuming the role of the British as a paramount influence 
in many parts of the world. They have been held back by 
certain factors. One of these is their understanding of the 
fact that gunboat diplomacy is not adapted to modern circum- 
stances, and that more indirect methods are needed. Another 
is the partial refusal up to now of the British to recognize that 
they no longer have the resources to enable them to play their 
traditional part; the result was that, where possible, the Amer- 
icans may have stood aside in the interests of the “alliance.” 


Still another was that, for the first time, the United States 
had vast economic interests in the Middle East, and their pre- 
servation was something which was their concern alone. The 
oil empire of the big U.S. companies is an empire indeed. 
Aramco’s investment in the Middle East represents something 
which the oil lobby in Washington must be working desperately 
to protect. In a capital more than usually susceptible to the 
influence of special interests, it cannot be doubted that the 
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preservation of U.S. petroleum investments in the Middle East 
has been an objective unremittingly kept before the Washington 
policy-makers. Other lobbies might rise and perish, wax or 
wane, but the plain simple fact of amortizing a huge investment 
and maintaining as long as possible the rich Middle Eastern 
oil profits must have been presented in season and out of season, 
by day and by night, to Secretary of State Dulles and the White 
House. There is nothing sinister about this. It is simply one 
of the facts of political life: and one reflects sadly how it took 
its place among the various factors overlooked or misjudged in 
Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay when the fatal decisions were 
made last autumn. 

In other fields, long before Suez, other divergencies of view 
had become apparent. There was notably the sharp and long- 
sustained clash over policy in the Far East. It is years now 
since the British recognized the plain fact of Communist rule in 
China, and followed it up by attempts to create some viable 
relationship between them and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Yet only last December in Paris, Mr. Dulles reiterated the 
American determination to go it alone if necessary, if the 
Formosa regime of Chiang Kai-shek was challenged. 

At the same NATO meeting, when the report on the future 
of NATO, drawn up by the foreign ministers of Canada, Norway 
and Italy was presented, it was equally apparent that the major 
reservations came from the American side of the table. Con- 
sultation, Mr. Dulles said in effect, was a valuable instrument 
of policy, but the occasions when consultation would not be pos- 
sible had to be carefully weighed and, if necessary, disregarded. 
As a major point of controversy over Suez had turned on the lack 
of consultation by the British and French with the United 
States, the situation can be roughly—very roughly—summed up 
as being that there is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor and that it is the duty of the latter to do their duty in 
that state of life unto which it shall please God to call them. 
The post-Suez situation in NATO fairly clearly is that the junior 
partners consult with the United States but that the United 
States does not necessarily consult them. 

The obvious result of this is that the British have cast to 
one side the various considerations which have kept them aloof 
from close co-operation with their neighbours in western Europe 
and are now, for the first time, moving honestly toward them. 
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The process will be a slow and difficult one. It will mean, even 
when it is completed, no creation of that chimerical Third Force 
which will hold the balance between the two great foci of world 
power, the United States and the U.S.S.R. This was the hope 
in the angry breasts of many irritated Britons a few months 
ago, but it had about as much significance as the alarmed 
voices from Ottawa whose first reaction to British entry into 
the negotiations was an earnestly selfish prayer that Canadian 
manufacturers would not lose their place in the British market. 
The free market and western European union will not be an 
effective reality for a generation. It follows therefore that, for 
foreseeable time, the major policies of Britain will not deviate 
far from the patterns of policy laid down by the United States. 
If other interests and ambitions exist it is likely that they will 
be gradually pushed to the back of the stove. 

This will involve far greater statesmanship in Washington 
than it will in London, for Washington will have to learn that 
recognition of the nature of the relationship henceforth does 
not mean that British interests can be ruthlessly trampled 
underfoot. This may be possible, even though unlikely, in the 
relationship of the Kremlin with its satellites. But Britain and 
France, not to say Germany, are not, and will not be satellites. 
The predominant United States leadership will have to learn that 
certain aspirations held by its European allies are in every 
respect legitimate and that U.S. policies must be moulded so 
as to include those essentials in the minds and also in the hearts 
of their Atlantic friends. What drove the British and French 
to desperation last fall was genuine fear of their growing depend- 
ence on Middle East oil and the hands into which the trade 
routes for it had fallen. Enlightened and intelligent American 
leadership will have to work out policies which will remove that 
fear—or provide other sources from which essential oil supplies 
can be maintained. Something more will be needed than the 
pious exhortations to obey the Charter of the United Nations 
which resounded during the first weeks of the Suez crisis. Writ- 
ing now, in mid-February, it is apparent that the exhortations 
were easier to utter than is the construction of a positive policy 
designed to remove the basic fears. 

These broad terms descriptive of the future are important 
for Canadians who have worked so hard during the past decade 
to provide for themselves some counterpoise to the strength of 
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U.S. influence on their own independent status. A small nation 
necessarily tries to seek some balance of forces between which 
it will feel reasonably independent. The Canadian course will 
become more difficult in the years ahead because the clash over 
Suez was a precipitant. A pattern which was clear enough 
ever since the end of the war was obscured by a hangover of 
the past imperial glories and world-wide responsibilities of the 
British people. Suez put an end to whatever there was of pre- 
tension in this great facade. It is henceforth impossible for 
either the British or the French to make any major demarche 
without obtaining prior approval or at least consent from the 
United States. Frank recognition of this has the great ad- 
vantage of stripping away much of the sham and pretence which 
has obscured policy since 1945. A healthy sense of reality, it 
must be hoped, will succeed it, and the Anglo-American “alliance” 
can be turned into something even more practical than it was 
before. 

Yet the disadvantages to Canada are obvious. There were 
never too many illusions in Ottawa about the strength of some 
of the voices that came out of Britain during the postwar years. 
There was, however, a real hope that a stronger Commonwealth, 
at many points united in policy, would become a more or less 
valid counterpoise to the United States. The Suez crisis, with 
the resulting severe strains on the Commonwealth, shattered 
that hope for some time to come. Just as Britain was weakened, 
so also was the Commonwealth. Its Asian members, which, 
many hoped, would provide a bridge between East and West, 
will not soon forget the Anglo-French incursion into Egypt. It 
will take a long time to allay the suspicions then aroused. So 
this Canadian dream, never perhaps too soundly based, went a- 
glimmering along with much else of more importance. 

Thus the basis of a very ancient Canadian policy has been 
sorely weakened by events which Canada did not initiate but 
could neither avoid nor control. Yet its objectives can hardly 
be different from what they were before: to work to create some 
kind of strong balance of forces inside the western coalition. 
Canada always maintains that the keystone of its foreign policy 
is the United Nations, but the phrase has not much meaning 
without interpretation. Canada will do its utmost in the forum 
of the United Nations, to be sure, but it will also continue to 
seek friends who together can form an effective voting bloc 
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there. The nucleus of those friends will be found tomorrow, 
as they were yesterday, in the Commonwealth. 

There is another possible card of entry. Canada hitherto 
has not sought membership in the Organization of American 
States. But, as the membership of the United Nations keeps 
on growing, there is much to be said about seeking ties not only 
with the United States and the Commonwealth but also with 
the numerically powerful Latin-American bloc. 








FAILURE AT SUEZ 
George F. G. Stanley* 


to be two different things. To the former, war is usually 

“the violent form of politics”; to the latter it is “a duel 
on the grand scale.” The politician is, of necessity, concerned 
with the political factors which bring a war into being and with 
the political consequences of the substitution of guns for nego- 
tiation and bombs for notes: the soldier is concerned primarily 
with the immediate method required to destroy the enemy’s 
armed forces or limit his power potential. 

These two points of view may, at first, seem to be mutually 
antagonistic. There have been military men like Erich von 
Ludendorff who have taken the view that, once war is declared, 
military factors alone should determine the course to be followed. 
“War is the highest expression of the national will to live,” he 
wrote in The Total War, “Therefore politics must wait on the 
war.” The duty of the commanding general as envisaged by 
Ludendorff was simply that of laying down “the lines along 
which politics must go in its support of the war command.” 
This thesis implies the complete subordination of the political 
to the military aspects of warfare. On the other hand, Karl 
von Clausewitz wrote in his book On War, “Wars are in reality... 
only the expression or manifestation of policy itself. The sub- 
ordination of the political point of view to the military would 
be contrary to common sense, for policy has declared the war; 
it is the intelligent faculty. War is only the instrument, and 
not the reverse. The subordination of the military point of 
view to the political is, therefore, the only thing which is pos- 
sible.” If this idea of the intimate association of politics and 
war be carried to its obvious conclusion, then it follows that 
success in warfare is to be measured, not by the extent or nature 
of the military victory, but by how far the political object for 
which the war was undertaken has been achieved. 

Both Great Britain and France have, in the course of their 
respective histories, tended to follow the pattern of thought 


Tt. the politician and to the soldier war sometimes appears 
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enunciated by Clausewitz. In both countries military victory has 
been looked upon, not as an end in itself, but as an instrument 
of foreign policy. The United States, coming more recently 
into the world of power politics, has been less disposed to re- 
cognize the significance of the political factors behind and govern- 
ing all warfare, and more inclined to give greater freedom to 
its military commanders than do the older European powers. 
The views of Jomini rather than those of Clausewitz appear to 
underly American thinking. The uncertainty which seems to 
attend the respective roles of the politician and the soldier in the 
United States explains the unrelieved pursuit of “unconditional 
surrender” in 1939-45; it may also explain, in part, the various 
hesitations, halts, advances, and withdrawals, which characterize 
current American foreign policy. 

But if clarity of thought with regard to the definite relation- 
ship of politics and war is essential if war is to serve a useful 
political purpose; even more so is clarity of thought necessary 
with regard to the true nature of the political purpose for which 
war is undertaken.. When confusion surrounds the political aim, 
confusion will assuredly attend the military operations which 
are the expression through force of that aim. And few opera- 
tions of military history illustrate more emphatically the fatal 
consequence of such confusion than that recently concluded by 
the Anglo-French forces in the Middle East. If maintenance of 
the military objective is to be looked upon as an essential factor 
in military success, the maintenance of the political objective 
is an essential principle of war in its broadest sense as “a con- 
tinuation of politics by other means.” 

Fundamentally British policy in the Middle East was based 
upon the necessity of ensuring the free and uninterrupted naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal. British political leaders regarded the 
canal as the very life line of British economic survival. It was 
perfectly natural, therefore, that the British government should 
be little disposed to accept the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company or the “Nasseralization” of the canal itself. During 
the several months which followed the initial crisis of July, 1956, 
the British government followed the usual channels of peaceful 
diplomacy in the defence of her particular interests in the 
Middle East; at the same time, however, contemplating that 
recourse to arms as a means of securing her political objective 
might prove necessary in view of the intransigeance of the 
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Egyptian authorities, military planning was undertaken in 
London in conjunction with the French. 

Once the political objective was set before them, the military 
planners could discuss their strategic plans in the light of ac- 
cepted military principles. Surprise, that most effective prin- 
ciple of all warfare, would be complete were the British and 
French troops to act quickly, without prior warning to the Egyp- 
tians, and occupy the canal zone. By relying upon surprise 
both in time and place, it might be possible for the Allied forces 
to take possession of their military objectives before the Egyp- 
tians should have time to mobilize effective resistance or to 
frustrate the British objective by blocking the canal with block 
ships or broken bridges. Speedy action might also help to 
keep casualties to a minimum and thus to neutralize, to some 
extent, the inevitable resentments likely to arise both in the 
Eastern and the Western worlds, as a result of unilateral Allied 
action by France and Great Britain. Surprise and speed would 
ensure success, and nothing succeeds like success, whether it be 
in the Middle East or elsewhere. Serious resistance on the part 
of the Egyptians was not to be apprehended. Although they 
were known to have received considerable supplies of arms and 
ammunition, the Egyptian army was equally well known to be 
weak in numbers, training, and especially in technical skill. Pre- 
vious history had not suggested that its fibre was any other than 
thin and sleezy. 

But the sudden and unexpected occupation of the Suez Canal, 
although it would have achieved Great Britain’s political objec- 
tive in armed intervention, did not serve the purpose that France 
had in view. It was not the French intention to play cat to the 
British monkey in Suez. Admittedly France had an interest 
in the Suez Canal Company as well as Great Britain; but the 
French government had another and more immediately pressing 
political objective, namely, the overthrow of President Nasser 
of Egypt and the removal, thereby, of Egyptian aid and en- 
couragement to the Algerian Arabs. The drawn-out guerilla 
fighting in Algeria was beginning to assume the character of a 
running sore. No French government had any desire to see 
another Indo-China or experience another Dien Bien Phu in 
Algeria. If it could be argued that Vietnam might have been 
saved by prompt action against the Chinese who had turned 
the Indo-China war into a French defeat, could not the same 
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argument be applied in the case of Egypt? From the French 
point of view, the successful solution of the Algerian problem 
was dependent, in large measure, upon the establishment of a 
new and compliant regime in Cairo. 

With the political objective of France in view, the obvious 
military strategy to be employed would be the sparking of a 
revolt against the Nasser government. To bring this about the 
French proposed to use a prolonged aerial attack against which 
the Egyptians had but few adequate defences. The French pro- 
posed that ten days be spent spreading moral and physical dis- 
order in Egypt, thus cracking the will to resist of the Egyptian 
people as a preliminary to a landing in force on the isthmus of 
Suez. Such a bombardment, it was believed, would terrify the 
Egyptians to the point where, rather than submit any longer to 
a rain of bombs from heaven, they would rise in mob force and 
overthrow the man who had brought this retribution upon them. 
Nasser would never survive the effects of a crushing disillusion- 
ment at the outset. 


The military plan as finally agreed upon was a compromise. 
The ten day preliminary bombing was dropped and a five day 
programme substituted for it. Bombing was to be limited to 
military objectives. Open cities and non military targets (the 
radio station was looked upon as a military site) were to be 
avoided. Civilian casualties there had to be, but they were to 
be kept to a minimum. The landing in the canal zone was to 
follow this five day aerial bombardment. A compromise, this 
plan had all the weaknesses of compromise and few of its strong 
points. Whatever the theoretical advantages of the original ten 
day bombing proposals may have been, they were lost when the 
time was cut to five days; and whatever the advantages surprise 
might have gained with a sudden landing at Port Said were for- 
feited when it was agreed to begin with a preliminary bombard- 
ment. Well might a British Group Captain write to The Times 
asking what the purpose of the bombing could be when “the 
British people expected paratroopers to seize key points on the 
Suez Canal.” 

The military operation which began with the bombing of 
Egyptian airfields on October 30th and with the landing of para- 
troopers at Port Said on November 5th, was not a success. It 
was not even a partial success, if we measure success, as Clause- 
witz suggests, by the realization of political aims. The five days 
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selective bombing did not bring about the hoped-for internal 
revolt in Cairo. Instead it only served to harden Egyptian 
opinion and give President Nasser a stronger moral position than 
he had hitherto occupied. Half-hearted military offensives are 
invariably worse than none at all; they never achieve military 
victory and usually serve to stiffen the morale of the defenders. 
Strategically the plan was a blunder. The Egyptians responded 
to the warning given them by the preliminary aerial bombard- 
ment and promptly blocked the canal before the British troops 
could land to prevent them from doing so. Thus the Anglo- 
French armed intervention failed either to secure the canal for 
the British or to relieve the situation in Algeria for the French. 
It failed, primarily, because it was an attempt to find one stra- 
tegic solution for two completely different political problems. 
The military operation was, in fact, unsuited to meet the long 
term political aims either of the British or of the French. Hop- 
ing to fight only Nasser, they found themselves fighting the 
Egyptian people. 

The situation was not irretrievable from the military stand- 
point. Had Great Britain and France been prepared to accept 
the consequences of hostile world opinion and profit from their 
initial military success by pressing forward with the occupation 
of the whole of the Canal Zone and with the occupation of Cairo, 
both countries would probably have achieved the immediate poli- 
tical purposes for which they went to war. They would have 
encountered little military opposition from the Egyptians. Nas- 
ser’s army had disintegrated; its materiel was largely in the 
hands of the Israeli forces. An Anglo-French advance would 
have been a mere matter of marching. The one serious military 
risk would probably have been from Arab guerrillas operating 
on the flanks. This was a type of war which the British had 
had but little experience and the French too much. 

That this course of action was not adopted was the result, 
not of any fear of guerrilla activity, but of the unexpected 
strength of the moral opposition of the United States and of 
several nations of the Commonwealth. That there would be 
such opposition had not been unexpected. Immediately follow- 
ing the Israeli invasion of Egypt on October 29th, M. Mollet and 
M. Pineau flew to London to discuss the situation with Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. Now, surely, was the 
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time for the prompt military intervention which had been 
planned for several months. A Churchill might possibly have 
looked upon a critical reaction in the United States as a cal- 
culated risk. But Sir Anthony Eden was no Churchill. A man 
who had seldom previously taken a strong line, he had agreed 
to a bold appeal to arms, and, then, at the last minute, he hesi- 
tated. Hopelessness, rather than helplessness characterized his 
actions. Refusing to admit the basic political motives behind 
Anglo-French military intervention in Egypt, he preferred to 
regard this intervention as a police action. Thus he defended 
British policy in Parliament and before the world, claiming that 
the Anglo-French action had not been taken in pursuit of any 
selfish national objectives, but merely to preserve peace and 
protect the canal by placing a third force between the Egyptians 
and the attacking Israelis. Despite the cynical jeers of the 
Labour Opposition and the stoney silence of his French Allies, 
the British Prime Minister sought to convince the world that 
British and French troops had landed at Port Said only for the 
altruistic purpose of keeping the two warring contestants away 
from the Suez Canal until such time as a cease-fire could be 
brought about. It was not a very convincing justification, at 
least to the Arabs, who felt that the sincerity of Sir Anthony’s 
protestations might have been more obvious had military action 
been taken against the Israelis who had been the aggressors 
rather than against the Egyptians who had been the victims of 
aggression. 

For the success of the military operation, Sir Anthony’s stand 
proved fatal. If the role of the British and French troops was 
merely that of preserving peace and order and separating two 
belligerents, then the moment a cease-fire became a fact, the 
Anglo-French forces could have no justifiable reason for any 
further advance in the area of the Suez Canal. It was a matter 
of time. And the intervention of the United Nations secured 
a cease-fire before the Allied troops had managed to occupy either 
the whole canal zone or Cairo. Thus was Sir Anthony hoist on his 
own petard. A minor tactical success had, it is true, been 
gained. Port Said had been taken without difficulty. But this 
could not be measured against the magnitude of the political 
defeat. When United Nations troops arrived to take over the 
Canal Zone, the disappointed and frustrated French and British 
soldiers were withdrawn from Egyptian territory. 
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In its political results then, the abortive Egyptian campaign 
was, to Great Britain and France, an expensive failure. It had 
been the outcome of fuzzy political thinking which in turn had 
led to faulty military planning. Not a single objective had been 
achieved; not a single political success gained. The canal was 
blocked and closed to traffic; the oil pipe-lines had been cut; the 
Anglo-American alliance had been subjected to severe strain. 
British influence and prestige in the Middle East had been re- 
duced to a low point; the Egyptians were unrepentant and the 
Algerian Arabs jubilant. The old problems had been made 
doubly difficult of solution. Nasser had lost the campaign; 


Eden and Mollet had lost the war. 


CANADIAN POLICY AND OPINION 
DURING THE SUEZ CRISIS 


James Eayrs* 


HE Middle East is not a part of the world in which Cana- 
T dians have in the past taken much interest. Only a few 

Canadian troops fought there in the first world war; none 
fought there in the second. The two occasions in peacetime 
when Canada was called upon to intervene in the area—in 1885, 
when Sir John A. Macdonald refused to “get Gladstone & Co. 
out of the hole,” and in 1922, when Mackenzie King turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 
to help hold the line at Chanak—are remembered today less as 
significant dates in the history of Canadian foreign policy than 
as milestones along the path of constitutional development. Some 
quickening of interest may be discerned since 1945, chiefly be- 
cause of Canada’s role as midwife’s helper at the birth of the 
state of Israel. But on the whole the Middle East has not 
seemed, even in recent years, to be a region for which the 
Canadian people and their government have felt a distinctively 
Canadian policy ought to be evolved. At the Commonwealth De- 
fence Ministers’ Conference of 1951, for example, when Middle 
Eastern questions dominated the agenda, Canada chose to be 
represented by an observer. Until recently Canada lacked the 
means for playing an influential part in Middle Eastern affairs. 
Before the establishment of the Institute of Islamic Studies 
at McGill University in 1952 no comparable facilities existed 
in Canada for training specialists in the area. And, perhaps 
consequently, it was not until 1954 that Canada was represented 
in the Middle East by its own diplomatic missions. 

In view of this relative indifference it is a striking fact that 
the Middle East has been the scene of events which have aroused 
and divided opinion as seldom before in the history of Canadian 
external relations. In what follows an attempt will be made to 
outline Canada’s part in the Suez Canal crisis, and to set forth 
some impressions of Canadian opinion. 


*Lecturer, Department of Political Economy, University of Toronto; 
member of the CITA. 
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I 


When did the Suez crisis begin? Many dates might be sug- 
gested: 1888, the year of the Constantinopole Convention, the 
rules of which (it might be argued) were destined inevitably 
to clash with Egyptian nationalism; 1948, when the first Israeli 
ship was denied passage; 1951, the year of Egypt’s repudiation 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. In the following dis- 
cussion, however, it will be assumed that the crisis begins with 
Colonel Nasser’s seizure of power. Thus conceived the crisis 
presents four fairly distinct periods. The first is from the be- 
ginning of the Nasser régime to the “nationalization” of the 
Canal in July, 1956; the second, to the Israeli attack and the 
Anglo-French ultimatum of October 29; the third, the period of 
roughly five weeks during which British and French forces oc- 
cupied Egyptian territory. The negotiations over the terms of 
Israel’s withdrawal form a fourth period, not as yet ended. 

Canada’s policy during the first of these periods has been 
discussed in an earlier issue of this Journal.t It was mainly 
confined to an effort to control arms shipments to the Arab 
States and to Israel so as to keep some kind of balance of military 
power between them. This policy proved to be a difficult under- 
taking, as it became understood, first, that the balance had been 
tipped drastically in Egypt’s favour by Colonel Nasser’s ac- 
ceptance of arms from the Soviet bloc, and, second, that for 
various reasons the principal Western powers were reluctant to 
redress the balance by more generous assistance to Israel. Some 
six months of interrogation in Parliament disclosed a certain 
lack of resolve in carrying out the policy, and the Government 
came to the conclusion that it was best abandoned. ‘We do not 
feel,” Mr. St. Laurent told the House of Commons on July 11, 
1956, “that ... it should be a responsibility left to the Govern- 
ment of Canada which has not the immediate interest in the 
area which other western powers have.” 

The news of the seizure of the Suez Canal by the Egyptian 
Government reached Ottawa on the night of July 26 when the 
Prime Minister of Australia was ending an official visit. Mr. 
St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson had the opportunity to discuss Suez 
with Mr. Menzies; but they told the press they had not done so. 
The Opposition asked no questions about the Middle East when 


(1) Kenneth McNaught, “Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy?”, 
International Journal, Autumn, 1956, pp. 251-60. 
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Parliament met that afternoon. The following day (July 28) 
Mr. Pearson expressed the Government’s concern that the water- 
way be run efficiently and fairly in the future. The Canadian 
correspondent of the Round Table noted “the absence of crisis 
atmosphere on Parliament Hill (though not in the press or the 
East Block) in sharp contrast with the tension reported from 
London.” On August 3 the Minister of National Defence, Mr. 
Campney, remarked in Vancouver that the Suez seizure was 
“primarily a European matter... not a matter which particularly 
concerns Canada. We have no oil there. We don’t use the 
Canal for shipping.” For these reasons Canada was not among 
the twenty-four states invited to London in August to devise 
plans for the Canal’s future. Had the Government been in- 
vited to send a representative, Mr. Pearson told the House of 
Commons, it would have been glad to do so; but it had not been 
invited, and had no objection at being left out. There was no 
protest at this policy in Parliament, then in the closing days of 
a long and bitter session. Outside the House, however, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, soon to be Leader of the Opposition, declared that 
“the Government should have made it known to Britain of her 
desire to be represented [sic],” and warned that ‘an uncertain 
policy might well bring about another Munich.” On August 30 
the Government endorsed the proposals of the London Conference 
and expressed the hope that Colonel Nasser would find them a 
satisfactory basis for negotiation. In the light of the events 
of the following month it should be noted that in early Sep- 
tember Mr. Pearson discussed the Suez crisis in London with 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd; and that the Canadian Government, in a 
number of confidential despatches to the United Kingdom, had 
urged that any attempt to settle the crisis should avoid the use 
of force and be conducted through the United Nations. 

On October 29 the crisis entered its third phase. Israeli 
troops attacked Egypt in strength and moved swiftly towards 
the Canal. Almost immediately the Prime Ministers of the 
United Kingdom and France issued an ultimatum. It served 
notice that unless both Israel and Egypt stopped fighting and 
withdrew their troops ten miles from the Canal within twelve 
hours, Britain and France would invade Egypt. At the United 
Nations a United States resolution in the Security Council call- 
ing upon the disputants to refrain from the threat or use of 
force was vetoed by Britain and France. Of these develop- 
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ments the Canadian Government had received no advance 
warning. 

Mr. Pearson was scarcely guilty of over-statement when he 
told a press conference on October 30 that it was “not possible 
to be very cheerful.” Here, indeed, were all the elements of a 
Canadian foreign minister’s nightmare in which lynch-pins broke, 
hinges stuck and bridges fell into the sea. Spared the Hobson’s 
choice confronting the Australian representative on the Security 
Council (who evaded it by abstention), Mr. Pearson faced it at 
the first Emergency Session of the General Assembly. At its 
first meeting the United States introduced a resolution similar 
to that which Britain and France had vetoed in the Security 
Council. Canada voted against Britain and France to have the 
resolution placed on the Assembly’s agenda. From the voting 
on the resolution itself Mr. Pearson was instructed to abstain. 
He justified this course by explaining to the Assembly that the 
resolution offered no constructive alternative. He supplied such 
an alternative at the following meeting of the night of November 
3 by introducing a resolution calling upon the Secretary General 
to draw up plans for “an emergency International United Nations 
force” to bring about and secure a cease-fire. Adopted without 
a dissenting vote (though there were nineteen abstentions) and 
with the support of the United Kingdom, the Canadian resolution 
was swiftly acted upon by Mr. Hammarskjold. On November 
4 Canada, joined by Colombia and Norway, placed a further reso- 
lution before the Assembly endorsing the Secretary General’s 
proposal for a United Nations Emergency Force under the com- 
mand of General E. L. M. Burns, the Canadian officer who had 
been the United Nations Truce Supervisor in Palestine since 
1954. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 59 to 5, with 
12 abstentions. On November 5, the day before his re-election, 
President Eisenhower telephoned Mr. St. Laurent to express his 
appreciation of the Canadian initiative. 

Meanwhile in Ottawa the Cabinet had met several times, 
keeping close watch upon Mr. Pearson’s activities in New York. 
Its first decision was to suspend all arms shipments to the com- 
batants, which had the effect of holding up a consignment of 
jet fighters destined for Israel. On November 5, at the fourth 
Cabinet meeting since the news of the Israeli attack, the Prime 
Minister discussed with his colleagues the wording of a despatch 
to Sir Athony Eden. They were reported to have been divided 
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upon what to say. Neither the content nor the tone of the 
despatch have been, or are likely to be, disclosed; but a former 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations was widely 
quoted as having said it was “the most blistering personal tele- 
gram” ever to pass between two Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers. 

Having brought UNEF into the world the Canadian Govern- 
ment felt obliged to nurse it during its early days. On November 
7 the Prime Minister offered a contribution of one thousand or 
more infantry troops to be supported by a mobile base in the 
shape of H.M.C.S. Magnificent. The offer accepted, it was an- 
nounced on the following day that the first batallion of the 
Queen’s Own Rifles, then at Calgary, would be sent to the 
Middle East. An advance party left by air for Naples on 
November 12; on the 13th the main body of the Queen’s Own 
were flown to Halifax; that night the Magnificent arrived from 
Belfast. Refitted, restocked and loaded, the Magnificent was 
ready to sail on November 18, exactly two weeks after the 
decision to create UNEF had been taken by the General 
Assembly. 

But this remarkable operation was not carried through as 
first planned. Even as the Queen’s Own was being moved 
across Canada in a blaze of publicity which the Government did 
little to discourage, the Egyptian Government was objecting to 
playing host to troops in uniform not easily distinguished from 
those of the invaders and whose regimental title did not make 
any easier Egyptian comprehension of the Commonwealth. It 
is not easy to say whether these objections were genuine or 
merely a contrivance for delay. In any case they prevailed. 
Some word of the Egyptian protest had reached the Secretary 
General, and through him the Government, before he left for 
Cairo to consult personally with Colonel Nasser. The Govern- 
ment was given to understand that this consultation could be 
expected to remove Egypt’s misgivings and was advised by 
Mr. Hammarskjold to proceed with its original plans. Events 
proved otherwise. Colonel Nasser continued to balk at the 
Queen’s Own. The Secretary General sent word of his obduracy. 
The Canadian Government then changed its plans. Instead of 
sending the Queen’s Own on the Magnificent, it would provide 
an airlift of some three hundred ancillary troops—signals, en- 
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gineers, medical units—and personnel for an Air Transport 
Headquarters. 

On the face of it Colonel Nasser had dictated the composi- 
tion of UNEF and had vetoed the Canadian Government’s 
decision to send the Queen’s Own to the Middle East. But the 
Government strenuously denied that this was the proper inter- 
pretation. It argued that it had acted at the request of the 
Secretary General, and that the change in plan had been recom- 
mended by General Burns himself who had told the Government 
that the ancillary troops were a more useful contribution at 
that stage than that of an infantry batallion. Under the circum- 
stances, however, it was hard not to believe that the switch was 
due less to a desire to improve the efficiency of UNEF than to 
the attempt to extricate the Government from the embarrassing 
position in which it had been placed by Colonel Nasser’s 
stubbornness. 

A fourth phase of the crisis opened with the announcement 
in December that British and French troops would withdraw 
from Egyptian territority. They were replaced by the forces 
of UNEF which, by the end of the year, had been built up to 
about 5,500. (Some 1,100 of these were Canadian, of whom 
eight hundred were stationed in Egypt, the remainder being 
air force personnel mainly based in Italy). Securing the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from the Gaza strip and the area around 
the Gulf of Aqaba—the regions from which Egypt had in the 
past launched her provocative policies of incursion and blockade 
—proved to be one of the most difficult diplomatic problems in 
United Nations history. The Canadian delegation took an active 
part both in Assembly debate and behind the scenes in the 
attempt to break the tragic and dangerous deadlock which, as 
this is written (March 1), has not yet been finally overcome. 


II 

The pollsters have been led by their investigations to con- 
clude that on any issue of foreign policy, however momentous, 
roughly one-third of the electorate of any Western democracy 
will be unaware of its existence. It is difficult not to believe, 
however, that this “dark area of ignorance” contracted signific- 
antly during the Suez Canal crisis. Few events since the second 
world war have aroused so much concern in Canada. One heard, 
as one rarely does, foreign policy being discussed in the streets. 
University students debated and passed resolutions. Public 
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libraries reported a run on Colonel Nasser’s The Philosophy of 
the Revolution. Speakers on the Middle East were in great 
demand, and found audiences of unprecedented size. An 
avalanche of mail fell upon editorial desks and into the offices of 
Members of Parliament. The East Block experienced the great- 
est volume of correspondence since Mr. Pearson became Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs in 1948. All the signs suggest 
that the nation was deeply stirred by the news of October 29 
and the events which followed. 

There is no way of telling with any kind of precision how 
Canadian opinion was divided upon the merits of the Anglo- 
French intervention and the Government’s response to it. The 
Gallup poll, which lays claim to a measure of scientific method, is 
a case in point. Within a few days of the event it conducted a 
survey which revealed that of those Canadians asked whether 
they approved of British and French policy in the Middle East, 
43 per cent. said “yes,” 40 per cent. “no,” and only 17 per cent. 
had “no opinion.” This indicated not only that Sir Anthony 
Eden was finding more support among Canadians than among 
his own countrymen but also that the Canadian Government was 
not reflecting in its policy the wishes of the majority of the 
electorate. But it developed that the sample on which these 
results were based was in the nature of “a quick spot check,” 
and that taken in Toronto. The evidence of public reaction upon 
which the following impressions are based consists of parlia- 
mentary debates; editorial opinion and letters in the metro- 
politan press (but not in the newspapers of the smaller towns 
and the country nor in the foreign language press); and what 
one can learn from personal observation and hearsay. 

On November 26 the Canadian Parliament began a four day 
emergency session to vote appropriations for UNEF and for 
assistance to refugees from Eastern Europe. The Prime Min- 
ister, nettled and dismayed by the breakdown of Commonwealth 
and NATO consultation, was provoked into an incautious and 
memorable confession at how “scandalized” he had been by the 
action of the great powers, “the supermen of Europe,” in a 
context which did not readily support his subsequent explana- 
tion that he had not been referring to Britain and France. Mr. 
Pearson prefaced a lengthy and able defence of his policy—in 
which he revealed that during the crisis the Commonwealth, 
“badly and dangerously split,” had been “on the verge of dis- 
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solution’—by remarking that Canada was not “a colonial chore- 


boy running around shouting ‘ready, aye ready’. 

The debate provided the first occasion in many years when 
the foreign policy of a government has been formally challenged 
by the official opposition. The challenge took the form of an 
amendment to the Address, proposing to add to it an expression 
of regret “that Your Excellency’s advisers (1) have followed a 
course of gratuitous condemnation of the action of the United 
Kingdom and France which was designed to prevent a major 
war in the Suez area; (2) have meekly followed the unrealistic 
policies of the United States of America and have thereby en- 
couraged a truculent and defiant attitude on the part of the 
Egyptian dictator; (3) have placed Canada in the humiliating 
position of accepting dictation from President Nasser. .. .” 
(A fourth point criticized the Government’s policy towards 
Hungarian refugee immigrants). But it would not be correct 
to interpret this amendment as marking the collapse of a bi- 
partisan Canadian foreign policy. It was supported most en- 
thusiastically by Mr. Earl Rowe and Mr. Howard Green, two 
Conservatives who were not candidates for the party’s leader- 
ship. Of the three who were (Messrs Diefenbaker, Fleming and 
Fulton) only Mr. Fleming displayed an advocacy of comparable 
vigour. Mr. Diefenbaker regretted that Canada had not pressed 
more strenuously at an earlier date for a United Nations police 
force, and suggested that the leaders of Britain, France and the 
United States be invited to a conference at Quebec City to try 
to recapture something of the unity of purpose which had 
marked the first Quebec Conference in 1943. It is significant 
that none of the amendment’s strongly worded criticism found 
a place in the foreign policy planks of the Conservative Party’s 
platform assembled two weeks later. 


The CCF party supported the Government. “The Canadian 
people are satisfied,” affirmed Mr. Stanley Knowles, “that the 
best that was possible was done at the United Nations at the 
beginning of this month.” Mr. Solon Low, the leader of the 
Social Credit group, thought it “a pity that the Government did 
not find it possible to provide Britain and France with political 
and moral backing.” Nevertheless his party voted against the 
Conservative amendment. It was defeated by a vote of 171 to 36. 


No speaker opposed the principle of a Canadian contribution 
to UNEF, although an Independent, Mr. Raoul Poulin, thought 
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Canada’s participation “too extensive” (“exagérée”), while an- 
other, Mr. Fernand Girard, warned that ‘the prominent part 
Canada is playing in this police force may appear honourable, but 
our country may thus become the main victim if the situation 
deteriorates.” Five French-speaking members took part in the 
debate, of whom only one, Mr. Poulin, was strongly critical of the 
Anglo-French action, describing it as “unjustifiable, arbitrary, 
and no less dangerous” than Nasser’s seizure of the Canal. 

A survey of the editorial pages of Canadian newspapers re- 
veals no markedly regional grouping of those sections of the 
press which approved of the Anglo-French action and criticized 
the Canadian Government for failing to support it. Pro-British 
sentiment was much in evidence in the Maritimes, particularly 
where (as in New Brunswick) United Empire Loyalist influences 
remain strong. But if the Fredericton Gleaner praised Eden’s 
stand and the St. John Telegraph-Journal deplored Ottawa’s 
blindness in not seeing that “Britain and France acted in good 
faith and as responsible nations should,” the Halifax Chronicle- 
Herald thought the Goverment’s policy was “above reproach.” 
The most severe comments on Mr. Pearson’s diplomacy are to be 
found in the Calgary Herald which pronounced “Tuesday, October 
30...a day of shock and shame... Canada chose to run out on 
Britain at a time when Britain was asserting the kind of leader- 
ship the world has missed, and needed,” and remarked of his 
effort to bring UNEF into being: “All it did was to provide a 
face-saver for the Soviet’s puppet-dictator in Egypt and preserve 
his power for another day—a rank disservice to the cause of 
peace.” The Government’s most persistent editorial critic was 
the leader-writer for the Toronto Globe and Mail. Its editorial 
for November 1, “Where was the Bridge?”, put the responsibility 
for the collapse of the Western alliance, “the greatest disaster of 
this generation,”’ squarely upon the Canadian Government. ““More 
than any other free nation, we had the opportunity, and go the 
duty, to avert this week’s disaster.” On November 3 the Globe 
and Mail declared: ‘The Canadian Government added nothing to 
its prestige—or to Canada’s—by its conduct at this week’s em- 
ergency meeting of the United Nations General Assembly.” 
“Again,” the editorial for November 8, drew a parallel between 
Munich and the cease-fire in Egypt and emphasized the point by 
resurrecting as a text appropriate to the occasion a speech deliv- 
ered by Winston Churchill eighteen years before. On November 
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21 its comment on the news that Colonel Nasser would not play 
host to the Queen’s Own bore the inevitable title “The UN 
Police Farce.” During the fourth phase of the crisis, however, 
Mr. Pearson’s efforts to secure Israel’s withdrawal from Egypt 
without the use of sanctions won the Globe and Mail’s unstinted 
admiration. “This newspaper,” it remarked on February 21, “by 
no means endorses everything the Canadian Government has said 
or done about the Middle East during the last few months. But 
we think it—meaning especially its External Affairs Minister— 
has shown a commendable concern with the many problems 
arising out of the crisis, a commendable willingness to put for- 
ward constructive solutions for those problems, and a commend- 
able vigour in winning acceptance for them.” Such a tribute 
from the most influential and consistently critical of the Govern- 
ment’s press opponents bespeaks a greater measure of popular 
approval than the support of the Winnipeg Free Press and other 
predictable allies. 

The French language press in Quebec was united in its sup- 
port of the Government, there being apparently little disposition 
in the Province as elsewhere to censure Mr. St. Laurent for 
failing to dissociate Canada more forcibly than he had done from 
the Anglo-French action. It was also notably restrained in its 
comments on the policy of Britain and France, partly because 
of a reluctance to criticize France, now Britain’s partner: in 
“imperialism,” and partly because of the belief that the opera- 
tion had been directed less against a nationalist movement than 
against communist subversion. Thus Le Soleil of Quebec City 
was probably more expressive of French-Canadian opinion in 
tempering its reproaches by affirmations of “natural sympathy” 
for Britain and France than its rival L’Action Catholique which 
condemned them in more severe terms. Le Devoir of Montreal 
remained true to its past by describing the attack as “unex- 
plainable and unpardonable,” a “detestable affair.” Among 
English-language newspapers there was a marked reluctance to 
indulge in this kind of recrimination; the Toronto Star was 
almost alone in denouncing the “incredibly reckless and arrogant 
conduct of the Eden Government.” 

Letters to editors, as might be expected, expressed more 
extreme views than editorial columns. Many readers opposing 
the Anglo-French intervention did not hestitate to say that the 
Canadian Government ought to have condemned Eden’s policy 
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in more forthright and explicit terms. The tone of most of the 
correspondents disposed to be critical of that policy was, how- 
ever, one of pain and sorrow rather than one of anger. It was, 
in the words of the Ottawa correspondent of The Economist, 
“almost tearful, like finding a beloved uncle arrested for rape.” 

In the letters supporting Britain a variety of arguments may 
be discerned, a by no means uncommon opinion being that 
Canada should stand by the Mother Country right or wrong. 
More often it was asserted that, however contrary to appear- 
ances, Britain was not wrong. How could Sir Anthony Eden, 
at the pinnacle of so long and honourable a career, make a seri- 
ous blunder in a field of which he was an acknowledged master? 
Many letters echoed Eden’s own diagnosis. Nasser was a bully 
and a thug, a megalomaniac dictator, a “Middle East Hitler.” 
History has taught nothing if not that such men bring war and 
ruin in their tracks and must be stopped, by force if need be, 
before it is too late. (This appraisal of Nasser was so wide- 
spread in Canada as to be virtually unanimous. If there was 
any disposition to believe that the parallel with Hitler was ill- 
chosen and that a more apt comparison might be made with the 
early Mustapha Kemal, or a younger Nehru, it was not apparent 
in what was written or spoken in public on both sides of the 
debate). There was a noticeable strengthening of pro-British 
opinion when, following the cease-fire, evidence accumulated of 
the extent of Soviet penetration. The quantity of Russian mili- 
tary equipment found in Egypt appeared to many Canadians, 
as to Sir Anthony’s supporters in the United Kingdom, to vin- 
dicate the theory that his intervention had been designed to 
forestall an impending Soviet coup throughout the Middle East. 
Critics of his policy, however, pointed to the absence of any 
such motive in his initial justifications to his Parliament and 
his countrymen, and to Mr. Pearson’s statement in the House of 
Commons that as recently as a week before the Israeli attack 
the Canadian Government had no “knowledge or intimation 
about anything which could be called a Russian plot to seize 
Egypt and take over the Middle East.” Many writers, whether 
or not they approved of British policy, assailed the United 
States as being responsible for the crisis in the Middle East, and 
were particularly wrathful at the American Secretary of State. 
Indeed the sport of Dulles-baiting seems to have become at this 
juncture almost a national past-time. 
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Underlying the debate on the Suez Canal crisis was a really 
striking degree of national unity. The debate itself displayed 
widespread disagreement, much of it acrimonious and recrimi- 
natory, about the Anglo-French action and the response of the 
Canadian Government; but there was almost unanimous accept- 
ance of Canada’s sudden new importance in world affairs. In 
the weeks since Suez, one writer remarked, Canada experienced 
“a kind of break-through to new levels of responsibility.” This 
was widely recognized and just as widely accepted. No one 
deplored this unexpected burden or suggested a return to the 
isolationism of the prewar years as a means of lightening the 
load. It remains to be seen how widely the corollary is under- 
stood. For the acceptance of these new responsibilities has 
already meant the end of Canada’s unique experience as the 
friend of all and the enemy of none. It is one thing to bask, as 
Mr. Pearson has done more than once, in the abuse of Pravda; 
it is another to be called “a stooge of zionism” by a member of 
the Afro-Asian group. But it is an experience which we may as 
well get used to now that our foreign policy has finally descended 
from the mists of amiability into the bull-pen of power politics. 


THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE: 
A PRELIMINARY VIEW 


Maxwell Cohen* 


Sinai last autumn, have caused so much disturbance that 

their deep significance for the United Nations legal order 
may have been obscured. Indeed, the constitutional issues raised 
by the United Nations Emergency Force are perhaps as com- 
plicated and as difficult as the political merits of the situation and 
it will be the object of this paper to identify some of the issues as 
they relate to the development of the constitutional authority of 
the United Nations in its relation to member states and to situa- 
tions involving present and potential threats to the peace. It 
will be necessary to focus rather sharply on the creation, powers, 
management and activities of the United Nations Emergency 
Force as the immediate experience par excellence that binds 
together the many threads that any general constitutional 
and administrative analysis must follow. 

It is worth remembering that the concept of an international 
police force not only is not new but that a number of attempts 
have been made to develop the conception and to put it into 
practice. While William Howard Taft’s pioneer proposals were 
put forward as early as 1915, they really represented only a 
multinational not a truly international police idea. M. Bourgeois’ 
suggestions—as Chairman of a Committee of the French 
Government examining the idea of a Society of Nations in 
June, 1918—considered military sanctions and a permanent 
international general staff that would decide what contingents 
would be called upon from member states. M. Tardieu’s pro- 
posals at the 1932 Disarmament Conference called for a standing 
international police force to be placed at the disposal of the 
League Council, as well as further national contingents to be 
earmarked for reinforcing the international police when required. 
None of these dreams could, of course, have been realized con- 
sidering their scope and their collision with the reality of nation 
states as the final source of power and decision. 

Nevertheless certain international efforts did occur that 
presaged today’s experiments. The League actually planned a 
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multinational force to help deal with the Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute over Vilna and contingents were promised by Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
while the staff work was to be handled by Foch and Wegand. 
In the case of the dispute between Columbia and Peru over 
occupation by Peru of Leticia in Colombian territory, both states 
accepted a League Council settlement and the League actually 
took “formal” possession of the area for a year pending negotia- 
tions which, if unsuccessful, were to lead to the return of the 
territory to Colombia. During that year the League Commis- 
sion had under its orders a small detachment which was con- 
sidered to be “international’’ and wore special arm-bands al- 
though composed solely of Colombian soldiers. 

Finally a more elaborate experience was the force sent to 
the Saar to police the plebiscite in 1934-35; and while mostly 
British it was 3,300 strong and F. P. Walters has described it as 
“the first and last International Force in the service of the 
League.” 

The almost classically tragic dislocation of friendships and 
alliances caused by the Suez-Sinai actions, and the implied 
threat to the existence of the United Nations order by the 
military efforts of three states otherwise known to be supporters 
of the Charter and its system, were resolved in part by the 
brilliantly tactical stroke of proposing UNEF. This official 
Canadian contribution perhaps saved the day for the faces of 
the states involved and for the role of the United Nations as a 
factor in world politics able to command respect for having an 
operative role in keeping the peace. 

The creation of the UNEF by the General Assembly in its 
resolution of November 5, 1956 (1000 ES-I) was based upon the 
request of the General Assembly on November 4, (Resolution 
998 ES-I), to the Secretary General to submit to the Assembly 
within forty-eight hours a plan to establish an emergency inter- 
national United Nations force “ ... to secure and supervise the 
cessation of hostilities in accordance with all the terms of the 
aforementioned resolution.” The resolution in this case was 
the basic and historically important resolution of November 2 
(997 ES-I) that dealt with the military operations of the United 
Kingdom, France and Israel, urging a cease-fire to all three, the 
withdrawal by Israel behind the armistice lines, the scrupulous 
observance of the 1949 Armistice Agreement between her and 
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Egypt, the taking of steps to re-open the Suez Canal and restore 
secure freedom of navigation when the cease-fire became effec- 
tive and finally, to have the Secretary-General observe and 
report promptly to the General Assembly on compliance by the 
parties. 

Two days later, on November 4, a similarly urgent resolu- 
tion (999 ES-I), again asked the parties to accept a cease-fire, 
to halt the movement of forces and, in the case of Israel and 
Egypt, to withdraw behind the armistice lines as well as to 
observe scrupulously the provisions of the 1949 Armistice 
Agreement. And it was on that same day that the Assembly 
had authorized the Secretary-General to plan the creation of 
the Emergency Force. 

In preparing the foundation for the nature, structure, pow- 
ers and operation of the force, the Secretary-General submitted 
to the Assembly a first report on November 4, (A/3289), deal- 
ing with the plan for an emergency international United 
Nations force, and a second and final report on November 6, 
(A/3302). An examination of these documents makes it quite 
clear that the Secretary-General viewed the force very largely, 
if not completely, as an Assembly instrument to secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution of November 2. Indeed, the main terms 
of his first report were incorporated in the resolution of Nov- 
ember 5 (1000 ES-I), where the Assembly established a United 
Nations Command to supervise the cessation of hostilities and 
appointed the then Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, Major General E. L. M. Burns as its 
commander. The resolution authorized General Burns to re- 
cruit from the Observer Corps of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization a limited number of officers who 
should be nationals of countries other than those having per- 
manent membership in the Security Council, and further au- 
thorized him, in consultation with the Secretary-General to 
undertake the recruitment directly from various member states 
other than the permanent members of the Security Council, of 
the additional number of officers needed. 

The next day, November 6, the Secretary-General submitted 
his second and final report (A/3302) on the plan for UNEF and 
that report led to the important General Assembly resolution 
providing for the force in considerable detail (Resolution 1001 
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ES-I). To this day the report of November 6, remains one of the 
basic documents for interpreting the understanding and au- 
thority of the Secretary-General and the United Nations as to 
the nature, objectives, structure and activities of the Force,— 
although supplemented now of course by his other reports on 
the use and deployment of the Force and equally by the import- 
ant agreement between Egypt and the United Nations of Febru- 
ary 8, 1957 (A/3526) providing the formal legal framework 
between Egypt and the Force, as well as by the Regulations for 
the Force issued by the Secretary-General on Feb. 20, 1957, 
(A/3552; ST/SGB/UNEF/1) and finally the Secretary-General’s 
note to Egypt of April 1, 1957, on the role of the Force in the 
Gaza strip. 

The Secretary-General, in his report of November 6, was 
quite aware that different concepts were possible for the orga- 
nization and control of such a force by the United Nations and 
he set out three possible approaches. First, the constitution of 
the Force could be founded on the principles of the Charter with 
a direct relationship to the United Nations with the chief re- 
sponsible officer appointed by the Organization and responsible 
to the Assembly and Security Council. He would, of course, be 
independent of the policies of any one nation and his relation- 
ship to the Secretary-General would “correspond to those of a 
chief of staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organiz- 
ation.” A second approach would have been for one country or 
group of countries to be charged by the United Nations with the 
responsibility of providing for an international force serving 
the purposes determined by the United Nations. Finally, a third 
variation would have been an international force to be set up by 
agreement among a group of states and brought into “an appro- 
priate relationship to the United Nations.”’ 

So far as there was any experience with this kind of inter- 
national machinery, the only recent United Nations example 
was that of the United Nations Command in Korea. Here, 
however, the resolution of the Security Council of June 27, 1950, 
only recommended that “the members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in that area.” The Secretary-General Mr. 
Lie at first had prepared a draft resolution on Korea that would 
have requested the Government of the United States to assume 
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responsibility for directing such armed forces of members as 
might be furnished in persuance of the Resolution of June 27, 
1950, and recommended also to the Government of the Republic 
of Korea that it place its armed forces under American com- 
mand, (Trygve Lie, In the Cause of Peace, pp. 332-334). Mr. 
Lie also suggested an advisory committee in order to co-ordinate 
the program of military assistance and also as he admitted “to 
promote continuing United Nations participation in and super- 
vision of the military security action in Korea, of a more in- 
timate and undistracted character than the Security Council 
could be expected to provide.” The United States turned down 
the proposal and in the early days of the North Korean invasion 
was unwilling to permit very much United Nations intrusion or 
direction. In the end the Security Council on July 7, 1950, 
provided for a Unified Command and President Truman ap- 
pointed General MacArthur as the United Nations Commander 
on July 8. 

This experience in retrospect, meant that a predominant 
power, providing most of the forces required in dealing with a 
United Nations enforcement action, might or might not be will- 
ing to accord the Security Council or any other organ of the 
United Nations the kind of policy authority that would ensure 
general control by the Organization. For these reasons, seem- 
ingly, Mr. Hammarskjold decided that the form of the Emer- 
gency Force should have a more direct relationship to the 
United Nations, based upon the analogy of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. 

The independence of recruitment was emphasized by the 
Secretary-General and the principle was laid down that the 
Chief of Command, in consultation with the Secretary-General, 
would be able to recruit from all member states exclusive of the 
permanent members of the Security Council—and impliedly of 
course, exclusive of the parties to the present disputes. Equally 
important, the Secretary-General made it clear that he could not 
accept an early Anglo-French proposal that the composition of 
the staff and contingents should be subject to agreement by the 
“parties” involved (Report, para. 6). As events have proven 
however, the views of the government of Egypt did affect the 
acceptability of certain types of forces to be supplied by member 
states and the Canadian experience in the matter is too widely 
known to avoid the conclusion that Egyptian concurrence was 
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the price of Canadian participation. Further, the Secretary- 
General emphasized the temporary and emergency nature of the 
force in its assignment and that the General Assembly must 
reserve for itself “the full determination of the tasks of this 
emergency force and the legal basis on which it must function 
in fulfilment of its mission” (Para. 8). However, for reasons 
that are not easy to understand, in the same paragraph the 
Secretary-General adds “it follows from its terms of reference 
that there is no intent in the establishment of the force to 
influence the military balance in the present conflict and thereby 
the political balance affecting efforts to settle the conflict.” 
By the establishment of the force therefore, the General As- 
sembly had not taken a stand in relation to aims other than those 
clearly and fully indicated in its Resolution of November 2, 1956. 
There is no inherently logical—legal reason why the terms 
of reference of the force should naturally have limited it to 
the narrow non-political objectives which the Secretary-General 
from the very first has insisted upon, although tactically this 
may have been necessary considering the sensibilities of Egypt 
as the aggrieved party. 

However, on the broader constitutional question of its foun- 
dations, the Final Report suggests that the decisions establish- 
ing the Force were to be based on the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolutions and that it would be limited in its operations ‘“‘to the 
extent that consent of the parties concerned is required under 
generally recognized international law.” Two “consents” clearly 
are involved here: that of member states providing contingents 
and that of states in whose territory the force is to be stationed. 
The Secretary-General made the important constitutional point 
that the force is not one created by the Security Council and 
engaging in an enforcement action under Chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter. Thus, the force was really not a mili- 
tary force although para-military in nature. It was instead a 
police force, designed to secure the cessation of hostilities, with 
the withdrawal of forces, rather than to “enforce a withdrawal 
of forces.” The essence of the Secretary-General’s thinking as 
to what the force would do is set out in paragraph 12 when 
speaking of the resolution of November 2, he declared: 


“,.. that the functions of the United Nations force would be, 
when a cease-fire is being established, to enter Egyptian territory, 
with the consent of the Egyptian Government, in order to help 
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maintain quiet during and after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian 
troops, and to secure compliance with the other terms established 
in the Resolution of November 2nd, 1956. The force, obviously, 
should have no rights other than those for the execution of its 
functions, in co-operation with local authorities. It would be more 
than an observer’s corps, but in no way a military force temporarily 
controlling the territory in which it is stationed; nor, moreover, 
should the force have military functions exceeding those necessary 
to secure peaceful conditions on the assumption that the parties to 
the conflict take all necessary steps for compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly. Its functions can, on this 
basis, be assumed to cover an area extending roughly from the 
Suez Canal to the armistice demarcation line established in the 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and Israel.” 


Finally, the Force was not to be stationed or operated in the 
territory of any given country without that country’s consent 
while the Force’s objectives were not those of a Chapter VII 
enforcement action although such a possible use of this kind of 
force by the Security Council, under the “wider margins” pro- 


vided by Chapter VII, was not excluded (Para. 9). 


The main ideas set out in the Secretary-General’s Report 
were incorporated by the Assembly in its important Resolution 
of November 7 establishing the structure of the Force (Resolu- 
tion 1001 ES-I). The guiding principles of the Secretary- 
General’s Report in paragraphs 6 to 12 were accepted by the 
Assembly and an Advisory Committee was established, com- 
posed of Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Norway and 
Pakistan, whose chairman was to be the Secretary-General. Its 
duties were to undertake “the development of those aspects for 
the planning of the force and its operation not only dealt with 
by the Assembly and which do not fall within the area of direct 
responsibility of the Chief of Command.” Moreover, the Advis- 
ory Committee was empowered to request the convening of the 
General Assembly and to make reports to the General Assembly 
on urgent and important matters arising in the course of its 
duties. 

Four more documents of importance to the constitution and 
operation of UNEF are the Report of the Secretary-General of 
January 24, 1957, (A/3512), the more recent Report of the 
Secretary-General of February 11, 1957, (A/3527)—although 
several other reports mentioned below are almost of equal sig- 
nificance; the United Nations agreement with Egypt of February 
8, 1957, on the status, rights, privileges and immunities of the 
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Force while on Egyptian territory (.A/3526) and the Secretary- 
General’s Regulations for the United Nations Emergency Force 
(A/3552). The first two are concerned with the problems of 
Israeli non-compliance in refusing to withdraw from the Gulf of 
Aqaba, while her troops continued to occupy the eastern shore of 
the Sinai Peninsula, and the Gaza strip where Israeli troops were 
in occupation and where Israeli civil administration was in full 
control, while just beyond the armistice line at Rafah in Egyp- 
tian-Sinai a check-point outside the armistice line was maintained 
by the Israeli forces. Three further statements with respect to 
the Secretary-General’s interpretation of the function of the 
Force were made to the General Assembly by Mr. Hammarskjold 
on February 22, February 26 and March 8, must also be con- 
sidered; and finally the Secretary-General’s note to Egypt of 
April 1, 1957, dealing with the future of UNEF in the Gaza strip. 


To the extent that all of these reports concern themselves 
directly and indirectly with the functions and status of the 
Emergency Force, they are important in any consideration of 
the legal and constitutional development of this unique experi- 
ment in United Nations policemanship. 

The agreement with Egypt (A/3526) is quite remarkable for 
the completeness with which it covers questions of the status, 
privileges and immunities of the Force. Moreover, for the first 
time since the Force’s creation last November, a major docu- 
ment dealing with its “pedigree” links it to Article 22 of the 
Charter vesting in the General Assembly power to establish 
special subsidiary organs. The agreement reminds Egypt of 
Article 105 of the Charter providing that the Organization shall 
enjoy whatever privileges and immunities are required on the 
territory of member states, and also refers to the equally im- 
portant Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. 

The main provisions of the agreement provide for full im- 
munity of members of the force and their civilian entourage 
from Egyptian criminal jurisdiction and from all civil jurisdic- 
tion for official acts; while subjection to Egyptian jurisdiction 
for non-official acts in civil matters is widely safeguarded. In- 
deed, Article 12(b) provides that even in these civil cases “... the 
personal liberty of a member of the Force shall not be restricted 
by an Egyptian court or authority in a civil proceeding whether 
to enforce a judgment, decision or order, to compel an oath of 
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disclosure or for any other reason.” The premises of the force 
are inviolable and for the rest, the agreement provides for a 
status for members of the Force almost similar to that enjoyed 
by United Nations personnel in member states under the Con- 
vention on Privileges and Immunities. Of course, added rights 
with respect to the carrying of arms, the movement of the Force 
in carrying out its duties and its crossing of armistice lines are 
all arranged for. In general, the Agreement is quite generous 
and somewhat freer of restrictions than, for example, agree- 
ments between member states of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in the matter of the status of their respective 
forces stationed among themselves. 

The Regulations for UNEF (A/3552) convert the agreement 
with Egypt into staff and “command” regulations necessary for 
the proper functioning of this international military-police ad- 
venture. While the regulations are issued by the Secretary- 
General, this is done following consultation with the Advisory 
Committee. The “Commander” is appointed by the General 
Assembly, and he may issue orders not inconsistent with the 
Regulations and with the Resolutions of the Assembly relating 
to the Force. Article 6 sets out the basic international character 


of the Force: 


International character. The United Nations Emergency Force 
is a subsidiary organ of the United Nations consisting of the United 
Nations Command established by General Assembly resolution 
1000 (ES-I) of 5 November 1956 and all military personnel placed 
under the United Nations Command by Member States. The mem- 
bers of the Force, although remaining in their national service, are, 
during the period of their assignment to the Force, international 
personnel under the authority of the United Nations and subject to 
the instructions of the Commander through the chain of command. 
The functions of the Force are exclusively international and mem- 
bers of the Force shall discharge these functions and regulate their 
conduct with the interest of the United Nations only in view. 


The status, privileges and immunities of the Force are those 
provided by the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations. Article 11 makes clear that the Commander 
has full command authority over the force and over all of its 
operations, functions, development and assignment. While the 
Commander is responsible for “the good order of the Force”, 
responsibility for disciplinary action in the national contingents 
rests with their own commanders. 
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Members of the Force are “to respect” the local law of the 
Host State, engage in no political activity or other action incom- 
patible with the international nature of their duties, while ‘in the 
performance of their duties for the Force the members of the 
Force shall receive their instructions only from the Commander 
and the chain of command designated by him’. The jurisdiction 
in the Host State is limited as set out above in the agreement 
with Egypt, and other provisions provide for indentity cards, 
customs, careful driving, pay by the national state, compensation 
for death or injury by the national state. 

Finally, although the Force is in one aspect not a military 
formation, in the Secretary General’s view, nevertheless, “the 
Force shall observe the principles and spirit of the general, 
international Conventions applicable to the conduct of military 
personnel.” 

In the four reports and statements of January 24, February 
11, February 22 and February 26, the Secretary-General firmly 
insisted on the obligation of Israel to withdraw from all portions 
of Egyptian territory as well as from the Gaza strip as a precon- 
dition for any dealing with the substantive questions of dispute 
between Egypt and Israel. These questions are mainly freedom 
of passage for ships of all nations to Israel’s port on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, Elat; the elimination of discrimination against vessels 
of Israel bound to or from Israel via the Suez Canal; and the 
prevention of Egyptian use of the Gaza strip as bases for guerilla 
raids into Israel territory. 

From the Report of January 15 (A/3500) to the Reports and 
statements of January 24 (A/3512), February 11 (A/3527) and 
February 22, and February 26, the views of the Secretary- 
General have slowly moved from an absolute insistence on the 
role of the Force as merely the agency to effect Israeli with- 
drawal to the armistice lines (the Franco-British withdrawal 
having already been completed), to a growing acceptance of the 
possibility of a role for the Force in Sharam Al] Sheikh, the Gulf 
of Aqaba as well as in the Gaza strip. This shift became even 
more evident in the statement of the Secretary-General of March 
8, (A/3568) where he made it clear that civilian and military 
control of Gaza was to be exclusively by UNEF, in the first 
instance, as stated already by him on February 22. At first Mr. 
Hammarskjold had continued to insist that he could not provide, 
by himself, assurances for the use of the Emergency Force to 
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occupy Egyptian territories for any purposes other than to 
achieve the withdrawal of Israeli forces behind the armistice 
lines. Moreover, in his view, the use of the Emergency Force on 
the armistice lines required the permission of both Egypt and 
Israel just as the presence of the Emergency Force troops in Gaza 
would require the consent of Egypt. Technically, therefore, the 
jurisdiction of the Emergency Force was to be confined on the one 
hand to the terms of reference of the resolutions of November 2, 
5 and 7, set out above and, on the other to the consent of the 
member states in whose territory the Force was to conduct its 
police activities. It was the Secretary-General’s view that the 
November resolutions did not provide by themselves any justifi- 
cation for deploying these forces on Egyptian territory not ad- 
jacent to the armistice lines—that is in the Gulf of Aqaba— 
and therefore, if any such deployment policy was to be developed, 
it must be based either on Egyptian consent or on further reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly or both. In due course that 
view yielded to interpretations placed on the Resolutions by the 
Secretary-General and member states which gave greater flexi- 
bility to the role of the Force than initially contemplated by the 
Secretary-General faced with getting the Force underway as a 
novel and limited international instrument. 

Similarly, the interpretation of the Secretary-General with 
respect to the jurisdiction of the Force in Gaza had been limited 
to the conception of achieving the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
but not to any continuing occupation by UNEF or to a substitu- 
tion by a United Nations regime for the de facto sovereignty of 
Egypt that rested upon the Armistice Agreements. The two 
Assembly resolutions of February 2, 1957 (A/RES/460 and 
A/RES/461) crystallized the second major stage, in the As- 
sembly and Secretary-General view of the Force’s role. The 
first Resolution deplored Israeli non-compliance and called upon 
her complete withdrawal behind the Armistice demarcation line. 
The second, with considerable ambiguity, provided for the meas- 
ures to be considered, as stated in the Secretary-General’s Report, 
namely that, if Israel withdraws, then attention would be paid 
to the re-establishment of the regime of the armistice, which 
if it were fully adhered to by Israel and Egypt would prevent 
belligerency or other acts of aggression and lead to the achieve- 
ment of peace and security in the area. In this connection, 
speaking of the function of the force in the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
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Secretary-General’s report of January 24, made an important 
observation in para. 29, 

“Israel troops on their withdrawal from the Sharm-al-Shaikh 
area would be followed by the UNEF in the same way as in other 
parts of Sinai. The duties of the force with respect to the cease 
fire and the withdrawal will determine its movements. However, 
if it is recognized that there is need for such an arrangement, it 
may be agreed that units of the force (or special representatives 
in the nature of observers) would assist in maintaining quiet in 
the area beyond what follows from this general principle. In 
accordance with the general legal principles recognized as decisive 
for the deployment of the UNEF, the force should not be used so 
as to prejudge the solution of the controversial questions involved. 
The UNEF, thus, is not to be deployed in such a way as to protect 
any special position on these questions, although, at least transi- 
tionally, it may function in support of mutual restraint in accord- 
ance with the foregoing.” 


Later in his statement to the Assembly on February 22, the 
Secretary-General said that it is the desire of the Government 
of Egypt that the take-over in Gaza would be first by the UNEF 
and thus he hinted at the possibility of a United Nations relief 
regime without stating so bluntly. But on insistence from 
Israel that UNEF’s role be clarified both in Aqaba and Gaza, he 
replied on February 26 that UNEF would be used in Aqaba in 
“the prevention of belligerency” but not to affect the political 
or legal merits of the problem; while as to Gaza he could give 
no assurance of a United Nations administration because under 
the Armistice Agreements “Egypt is given the right to control 
the Gaza Strip.” This statement was made on the same day 
that Mr. Pearson made his proposal to the Assembly for use 
of UNEF in Sharm Al Sheikh (Aqaba area) and in Gaza and for 
a United Nations High Commissioner to administer Gaza and to 
supervise UNEF operations immediately upon Israeli withdrawal 
from there. 

In all of these early statements, which are a remarkable illus- 
tration of the dynamism and authority that now had attached to 
the Secretary-General’s office, Mr. Hammarskjold had not em- 
ployed the Advisory Committee to any serious extent. Probably 
he found it a useful device to ratify his policies but not to control 
them. From the time of Israeli withdrawal on March 7, and the 
unexpected return of Egyptian Civilian Administration to Gaza 
after March 14, the Advisory Committee became a more signific- 
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ant instrument, very likely because the Secretary-General needed 
support for situations that had not been foreseen. 

Enough has been said to indicate the principles upon which 
the force has been organized, its relations to the General As- 
sembly and the Secretary-General, and to the member states 
concerned as participants or as states upon whose territory the 
force is or may be deployed. It is now necessary to study 
briefly the main juridical problems both within and without the 
United Nations order raised by the creation of the force and 
its present and potential activities. 

At the outset it must be remembered that the Charter and 
its draftsmen do not seem to have envisaged the taking of col- 
lective measures of any kind by the General Assembly. It is 
a cliché of United Nations law and history that primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace was to be vested in the 
Security Council. But the Assembly under Articles 10, 11 and 
14, had very great powers to consider, discuss and recommend 
any matters whether otherwise within the “primary” respon- 
sibility of the Council or not and here the only limitations placed 
on the Assembly were those under Article 12 which forbade 
recommendations by the Assembly on matters of which the 
Security Council was seized. 

Now this rather neat division between Council and Assembly 
soon faced two diverting challenges from the very nature of the 
development of the Organization and its business. On the one 
hand by 1947, the Council gave every evidence of struggling with 
chronic deadlock due to the Soviet veto. On the other hand the 
Assembly, as had been the case with the League of Nations, 
became the great forum for ideas and disputes of every kind 
and as the Council became stalemated increasingly, the Assembly 
grew in attraction as a place where at least world opinion could 
focus on a problem with the great powers no more articulate 
or vote-ful than the small. Indeed, the Assembly began to 
broaden its view of the concept of “recommendation.” It was 
generally understood that an Assembly recommendation could 
have no legal effects in itself. That is to say a resolution of the 
Assembly was not binding upon other states in the same way 
that a “command” of the Council became under Article 25 binding 
on all member states. Nevertheless, stalemate in the Council, 
and middle and small power enthusiasm in the Assembly began 
to have effects on Assembly activities to the point where member 
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states behaved as if the Assembly had a quantum of “adminis- 
trative’ rather than purely research, advisory, or recom- 
mendatory functions. A whole host of problems began to be 
taken up by the Assembly and machinery established by it to 
make enquiries, to observe and to report back and “to supervise,” 
many of which seemed to go considerably beyond the debating, 
advisory and recommendation conceptions originally considered 
to be the role of the Assembly. It is sufficient to remember the 
work of the Assembly in constructing the partition of Palestine, 
in dealing with the frontiers of Greece and her communist neigh- 
bours, in helping to establish the Korean Republic, holding elec- 
tions there and seeking the unification with North Korea, and, 
lastly, in creating the Interim Committee or Little Assembly 
which however still-born it may have seemed, nevertheless was 
an index of the Assembly’s view of itself as a principal organ 
able and willing to engage in a continuous supervision of the 
world and its ills, both in chambers and in the field. 

The climax to this constitutional shift from the Assembly 
apparent from 1947 onwards, came with the Uniting for Peace 
Resolutions of November 2, 1950. Here the grand design was 
to provide the Assembly with a direct interest in the maintenance 
of peace by permitting it to deal with security matters when 
the Security Council was unwilling or unable to do so. The 
resolution gave the Assembly two new pieces of machinery, 
namely the Collective Measures Committee and the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission. It also set up a framework to obtain 
member state contributions of forces to enable the Assembly 
programme to be made effective in a given case of necessary 
peace-keeping. 

Now no serious student of the constitutional law and history 
of the United Nations is prepared to accept readily the capacity 
of an organ of the United Nations to take upon itself legal 
powers which the draftsmen of the Charter seemingly never 
intended it to have. Of course, it has been argued that a con- 
stitution is a living instrument and must respond to the needs 
of time, place and events. Be that as it may, the dimension of 
the constitutional power assumed by the Assembly in this quite 
revolutionary resolution goes far beyond the slow accretions of 
authority that occur as power oscillates back and forth between 
competing organs in a constitutional system. The stock argu- 
ment, of course, is that the Organization must be made to work 
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and if one organ prevents the achievement of the aims of the 
Organization, other organs are not thereby stopped from con- 
sidering ways and means to accomplish the great objectives. 


Whatever justification there may have been in the politics of 
1950 to have driven the Assembly to this fascinating if extreme 
interpretation of its role, the fact remains that until the recent 
crisis, no effective use was made of these resolutions in any of 
the many challenges the United Nations had faced since 1950. 
Now with the establishment of UNEF however the significance 
of the Assembly’s role as a “pacifier” has an opportunity for con- 
stitutional examination that has not heretofore been presented 
in other issues and this opportunity may provide answers far 
more significant than the abstract debate of scholars. It is in 
this light that reflections must be made on the terms of reference 
of UNEF as given by the Assembly, and as interpreted by the 
Secretary-General. Even now a number of significant interim 
observations may be drawn from these developments. 

The achievement of a “cease-fire” by way of a General As- 
sembly resolution results from the irresistible forces and immov- 
able bodies in the veto-ridden Council. The Assembly cease-fire, 
therefore, is a magnificent moral gesture transmuted into politi- 
cal language and cloaked in constitutional forms. It is more than 
likely that Assembly cease-fires and their demands for “with- 
drawals” and returns to status juris are obeyed or disobeyed for 
reasons that have to do with the power position of the charged 
state and nothing at all to do with the constitutional burdens 
that state may feel in its relations with the United Nations. 

The morals claims of an Assembly resolution are equally 
subject to some scepticism when the. structure of Assembly 
voting begins to take on the character of political manoeuvering 
reflecting bloc interests and where the merits of a dispute be- 
come lost in the power shuffle. Indeed bloc voting in the As- 
sembly may become as disruptive to the achievement of meritori- 
ous resolutions as vetos in the Council have debased the value 
of debate and resolutions there. 

Nevertheless, Assembly resolutions where there are demons- 
trably preponderant majorities, begin to have a weight that 
whatever their legal significance, not only may affect the be- 
haviour of states but also may have repercussions on the growing 
constitutional relations between the Assembly and the Council 
on the one hand and member states and the Organization on 
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the other. The quasi-legal character that may attach to As- 
sembly resolutions is particularly significant and appropriate in 
matters that are themselves susceptible of legal formulation. 
So that the more juridically characterized is a problem, the more 
acceptable may be said to be the legal “value” of that resolution. 
Indeed, should the subject matter be purely legal, as in the case 
of “codification” of rules of customary international law pre- 
sented by the International Law Commission, then an Assembly 
resolution adopting such a code may influence the entire climate 
of customary international law thereafter. 

The UNEF suffers from a serious legal disability since in 
substance it is a matter about which the Assembly cannot be 
said to have any clear mandate in the language of the Charter. 
Of course, over a period of years, practice and interpretation 
can change the direction of constitutions. But since this is the 
first major attempt to have a “police force” of sizable units and 
important security responsibilities under direct Assembly con- 
trol, it is doubtful whether the resolutions of the Assembly with 
respect to the matters for which the Force was created, can 
have, as yet, any more “legal” validity than did other subjects 
with which the Assembly has dealt before, having a security 
aspect. On the other hand, while this limitation on the As- 
sembly’s legal power affects resolutions dealing with member 
states in security matters, it does not affect the capacity of the 
Assembly under Article 22 to determine the legal position of 
any of its own instruments, in this case the Emergency Force. 
As between the Assembly and the Force, therefore, it is clear 
that the Assembly has authority and responsibility but as be- 
tween the Assembly and member states in relationship with 
the Force, the Assembly cannot compel member states either to 
contribute to the Force or to submit to the Force’s presence. 
This aspect may be disposed of, of course, by agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and member states placing at the 
disposal of the United Nations, in a standing way, units that 
may be called by by the Secretary General as authorized by the 
Assembly. Indeed such agreements are probably being worked 
out now with respect to the national units serving with UNEF. 
At the same time a member state that either abstains or votes 
for the Force and then “accepts” the Force on its territory, may 
not be entirely free to assert a full reserve of sovereign authority 


as to the activities of the force when in the territory of such 
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member state. In the present case Egypt abstained and then 
accepted the Force on its territory and, according to the Sec- 
retary-General agreed to allow, “in good faith,” the Force to 
carry out its responsibilities. It may be concluded that the 
right of Egypt now to determine unilaterally the movements, the 
activities and duration of the Force are to some extent qualified 
by Egypt’s membership in the United Nations and the Assembly 
and her acceptance of the Force on her territory to assist in 
achieving the objectives of the November 2nd Resolution for 
which of eourse she voted affirmatively. 

The difficult practical question—which largely will be solved 
by the time this article is published—is the extent to which every 
new phase of the Force’s activities requires on the one hand 
specific new authority from the Assembly or the Advisory 
Committee and on the other hand, specific and additional consent 
from the member state in whose territory the Force is operating. 

But the most interesting of all the political-legal-adminis- 
trative developments that have arisen is the extent to which the 
position of the Secretary-General has been changed by the vast 
increase in his authority and responsibilities through the exist- 
ence of the Force and the objectives it is supposed to achieve. 
It is clear that the United Nations Chief of Command, Major 
General Burns must consult with, and is responsible to, the Sec- 
retary-General in regard to recruitment and organizational mat- 
ters. It is also true that the Secretary-General was himself to 
issue all regulations and supplemental instructions essential to 
the effective functioning of the force. But he was to do this 
after consultation with the Advisory Committee. Meanwhile the 
Secretary-General remains not only the chief civil servant of the 
Organization, but because of his status in both the Security 
Council and the Assembly, and because of his unique oppor- 
tunities for impartial negotiation between all member-states, he 
has come to occupy a role in the present middle-eastern crisis 
that exceeds greatly any of the functions assumed by his prede- 
cessors. Indeed, Mr. Hammarskjold was believed to be an ex- 
ponent of the “Eric Drummond” view of the Secretary-General’s 
office, emphasizing its “civil service’ and its private diplomatic 
functions rather than the “Albert Thomas” theory of initiative 
and conspicuous political action. But in this case it is probably 
true that Mr. Hammarskjold has had responsibility thrust upon 


him. In this case, too, it might be said that “The Pope has 
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divisions,” and thus the Secretary-General is able to combine 
moral weight in New York with policeman in Gaza in a neat 
leverage the net effect of which is to raise himself and his office 
to new heights of authority. 

The development of the Force has pushed a little farther 
the boundaries of control by the international community. If 
“standby” agreements are made with member states under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolutions the present experience of policing 
in the Middle East may be converted into a quasi-permanent UN 
instrument. The apparent agreement of the government of 
Egypt as publicized by the Secretary General’s note of April 1, 
1957, to permit the UNEF to move throughout Gaza for the 
prevention of infiltration of Fedayeen into Israel speaks well 
for the potential role of the Force; it is likely that this decision 
is based on Egyptian belief that she is safer against Israeli 
strength with UNEF there than with UNEF departed. 

The story of the Emergency Force to date may be summar- 
ized, in part, as follows: 

1. A dubious constitutional base is broadcasting into a “‘con- 
vention” that may change the character of Assembly 
authority and its role in security matters. 

2. The office of the Secretary-General has developed into 
field action of so extensive a character that wide dip- 
lomacy and security responsibilities seem “naturally” to 
have gravitated to that office. 

3. UNEF itself is remarkable for the fact that it works. 
But the full story has yet to be told of the pressures 
under which the command of individual units by the Com- 
mander, General Burns, was maintained in moments of 
political crises. The Force is the most truly international 
“police” device yet experienced in the short social history 
of man. 

The slow movement towards world order, on its way since 
at least the 19th century, has suffered many detours. In the 
United Nations system, the most elaborate programme yet de- 
vised for security and welfare often has seemed to be foundering 
on the classic dilemma of power and powers outside the system 
remaining more important than power inside. The Middle East 
crisis and UNEF have not displaced the fundamental difficulty 
of reconciling the classical system of states and their power with 
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the weak but growing mechanism of world order. Nevertheless, 
constitutional achievements inside the United Nations and polit- 
ical changes between the United Nations and its members will 
flow from this experience. The stream of legal duties is but a 
trickle yet, but some day it may gush and roar into full tide. 


Supplementary Notes 


1. The states contributing contingents to the UNEF are: 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, In- 
donesia, Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia. The administra- 
tive and supply functions, as well as air transport, have 
been largely provided for by Canada, which has there 
the largest number of any contingent. 


2. No official information exists as to the methods em- 
ployed by the Advisory Committee to execute its duties, 
and no official reports by the committee have been pub- 
lished, save for one or two press statements by the 
Secretary-General in the committee’s name. 


3. Just as there is sound reason for doubting the unilateral 
right of Egypt to order the withdrawal of UNEF until 
the Assembly or The Advisory Committee have determ- 
ined that UNEF’s objectives have been accomplished, 
so equally it is doubtful if any member state contributing 
contingents can withdraw such contingents by unilateral 
decision if their recall means a serious interference with 
the capacity of UNEF to carry out its responsibilities, as 
determined by the Assembly. 











BRITAIN AND EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
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tion of ideas, Great Britain has in recent months be- 

come seized of the possibility of merging its economy 
into a European free trade area. There are many reservations 
even about this idea and no hard commitments have yet been 
made; but the mere fact that the possibility is now being seri- 
ously questioned and debated represents a startling development. 
No elections have been fought on this subject, no debates held 
in Parliament. The only outward premonition of this revolu- 
tionary twist in British economic thinking were a few articles 
in the more specialised and technical press. Then came allu- 
sions to this subject in ministerial speeches in London, Paris 
and Washington, one or two press conferences and, hey presto, 
Britain seemed to be back on the road to, at least partial, free 
trade—the road that had been left in 1932 after the Ottawa 
Conference and a real anguish of economic reappraisal. 

If the initial moves in this debate have been taken surrepti- 
tiously, almost it would seem by accident, this quiet introduction 
is likely to be made good by the ferocity of the debate once 
the idea moves out of the realm of economic thinking and into 
that of policy decisions. The problem in that event is likely to 
become a dominant issue in British politics and much will be 
heard of it. It would, therefore, be well to arm ourselves in 
advance with the facts that have led to this important develop- 
ment. If understanding is right, there will be the better chance 
of building right opinions on it. 

In looking for the genesis of this proposal, to which the words 
“customs union,” “common market” and “free trade area” have 
been given, it is first necessary to take into account the under- 
current “federalism” which has been running through Western 
Europe since the end of the war. Without the conviction on the 
part of many statesmen, politicians and industrialists, that a 
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Europe splintered into its comparatively small national divisions 
is needlessly weakening itself economically and politically, nothing 
would have been heard of the common market plan. 


This plan, however, is by no means the first of the attempts 
that have been made to unify the European economy. On the 
political plane there has been the establishment of the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg—a “talking-shop” as it has often and 
derogatorily been called, but nonetheless one which has kept alive 
the flame of a united and greater Europe. There have also been 
specific efforts to reach the same goal by more functional routes. 
There has, for example, been the formation of a common market 
for coal and steel between six countries of Western Europe. 
There is also all the work that has been done since the launching 
of the Marshall plan and the setting up of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation in creating a sense and a reality 
of economic collaboration in Western Europe. The European 
Payments Union has involved a measure of genuine regional 
convertibility for European currencies. A code of trade liberali- 
sation has got rid of all but about ten per cent. of the quotas 
that previously impeded the flow of intra-European trade. 


All these avenues of progress, however, seemed to have moved 
to a dead end when in June, 1955, at the Conference of Messina, 
the Finance Ministers of the six member countries of the Coal 
and Steel Community, namely, France, Western Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, decided to go forward 
with two ambitious European schemes. The first was the setting 
up of a European Atomic Energy Authority, to be known as 
“Euratom”; the second was the extension of the common market 
idea to the bulk of their trade. 


It is with the second of these projects that Britain is most 
concerned. The proposal mooted at the Conference of Messina 
was that the six countries should over a period of twelve to 
fifteen years abolish all tariffs on trade between them. It would 
follow that quotas and other such restrictions on their trades 
would also have to disappear since otherwise the abolition of 
tariffs could be frustrated by these other far more effective de- 
vices. The six countries were to form a customs union with a 
common or single tariff between the group and the outside world. 
The main exception to this freeing of trade between the six 
countries is agriculture whose special position in the economic 
and social structure of many countries in Europe called for some 
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discrimination in its favour—a reservation suggested from the 
outset by the countries proposing a common market, but which 
may ultimately prove of decisive importance in Britain’s adhe- 


sion to the system. 

In this preliminary form the resolutions of the Messina con- 
ference attracted little notice. To most observers they were 
only one more illustration of the vague desire to achieve strength 
by union on the part of the countries of the Continent. But 
so many times had good intentions of this kind come to nought 
that there was some excuse for assuming that history would 
repeat itself on this occasion. It may yet—but it must be ad- 
mitted that an altogether more practical character was given 
to this dream as a result of the work of a committee representing 
the six nations which by last April had translated the Messina 
resolutions into a blue print for the formation of the common 
market. The Chairman of this committee was the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, M. Spaak, and the speed and practicality of its 
work has largely been due to his dynamic vigour and sense of 
mission. 

The report of this committee was considered by the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation at its Ministerial 
Council last July. At this meeting the British Government came 
face to face with the prospect of having to declare its attitude 
towards this proposal not in a nebulous future but as a matter 
of immediate urgency. All countries adhering to the OEFEC 
realised at this meeting that a common market between the six 
powers was a practical proposition and that this prospect in- 
troduced a new factor in the European political and economic 
scene. Even if they did not enter the common market, they 
would have to consider their relations with this new grouping. 
It was, therefore, resolved that a working party be set up to 
study the problem of the relations between the common market 
and other OEEC countries which might wish to become asso- 
ciated with it without being in it. 

The formula decided upon as a basis for such association 
was the “free trade area.’”’ This would be open to any country 
outside the six. Membership in the free trade area would lay 
upon a country the duty to reduce and ultimately abolish its 
tariffs and quotas towards all other members of the area, the 
pace of this reduction being adjusted to that maintained in 
establishing the common market. The difference between mem- 
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bership in the common market and of the free trade area would 
be that whereas the common market countries would have a 
common tariff against the rest of the world—and would, thus 
abandon some of their sovereignty in matters of tariff policy— 
the members of the free trade area, while gradually working to- 
wards free trade with the other members of the area, including 
the central cove of the six, would retain their independence in 
negotiating tariffs with countries outside the area. 

This formula together with the special treatment to be ac- 
corded to agriculture has provided the basis for a possible entry 
of Britain into this European system. In each of these two 
respects the formula allowed Britain to reconcile membership 
of a free trade system in Europe with the retention of Com- 
monwealth preferences. The right to retain and negotiate tariffs 
with countries outside the free trade area would make it pos- 
sible to maintain some of the existing margins of preference. 
Much more important is the special treatment of agriculture in 
the proposed scheme for 90 per cent. of the Commonwealth 
goods entering the United Kingdom on preferential terms are 
agricultural produce. By maintaining British preferences on 
these the countries of the Commonwealth will be encouraged to 
retain their preferences on British manufactures. 

The acceleration of the movement towards a free trade system 
in Europe has recently increased. First and foremost the work 
on drafting the treaty that will bind the six countries of the 
common market has almost been completed. This work, which 
has been proceeding for many tedious months in a chateau on 
the outskirts of Brussels, must be given pride of place for with- 
out the common market there will be no free trade area of as- 
sociated OEEC countries and, therefore, no free trade system in 
Europe. 

The second event was the publication of the report by the 
working party of OEEC which had been set up in July, 1956, to 
enquire into the technical feasibility of associating other OEEC 
countries with the common market six in a free trade area. Its 
answer to that question was an enthusiastic affirmative. No 
sooner was this report published than the British Government 
issued its White Paper on the free trade area. All that need 
be said here about this White Paper is that it once again affirmed 
the British Government’s support of the project of creating a 
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free trade system in Europe but reiterated the demand that 
agriculture must be excluded from it. 

Soon after this outpouring of treaty texts and documents, 
the Ministerial Council of OEEC met in Paris in February, 1957, 
to review progress of the work on forming a free trade system 
which it had launched at its meeting in July, 1956. The OEEC 
Council, working for the first time under the chairmanship of 
the British Chancellor, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, formally adopted 
the report and recommendation of the OEEC working party and 
immediately set in motion the mechanism that will in due course 
produce a free trade area convention. This work has been en- 
trusted to three OEEC committees, the first dealing with the 
general problem of elaborating a free trade area agreement with- 
in OEEC, the second to consider the special problem of agri- 
culture, and the third to deal with the position of the five OEEC 
countries, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, Iceland and Ireland, which 
if they come in the free trade area at all, will have to do so on 
special terms and which are variously referred to as the “peri- 
pherals,” or just the “lame ducks.” The fact that agriculture 
and the “lame ducks” have had to be entrusted to special com- 
mittees indicates where the main tangles in the negotiations are 
likely to occur. 

The present timetable is as follows: the common market 
treaty is likely to be signed by the end of March. It will then 
have to be ratified by the parliaments of the six countries. The 
process of ratification, alas, cannot be regarded as a mere form- 
ality. Memories of what happened to the European Defence 
Community treaty should disabuse one of any such facile as- 
sumption. It is those memories that have led the ministers and 
experts engaged in negotiating the common market treaty to 
indicate to their French colleagues that on this occasion France 
will have to lead the way and that no country will ratify until 
the National Assembly has done its duty. Assuming, however, 
that that duty will be done and that the other countries ratify 
quickly, it is reasonable to expect ratification to be completed 
and the common market, therefore, brought into being by mid- 
summer. 

Long before this process is completed the negotiations for 
the free trade area convention will have begun within OEEC and 
the present estimate is that at least six months will be required 
to iron out the inevitable differences. It took more than six 
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months for the common market treaty to be completed—and 
even then some of the clauses have been left eloquently bare 
and vague and are due to be filled in by the European Commis- 
sion which is to be set up to administer the common market. 
It would be tempting Providence too far to hope that the even 
more complicated task of bringing certainly six, and possibly 
eleven, other OEEC countries into a free trade area, will take 
any shorter time. 

The major problem which is likely to crystallise as the nego- 
tiations for the free trade area get under way, will be continued 
with the element of supra-national authority to be granted to 
the institutions set up to govern the affairs of the area. This 
major issue has not yet been faced squarely by the most im- 
portant of the countries involved, namely the United Kingdom. 
It is touched upon in the White Paper issued by the British 
Government, but the references are evasive and suggest an at- 
tempt to retreat from an unpalatable truth. The White Paper 
tries to draw a clear distinction between the free trade area and 
the customs and economic union of the six common market 
powers. It points out that the arrangements proposed for the 
customs union, “involve far-reaching provisions for economic 
integration and harmonisation of financial and social policies.” 
By contrast says the White Paper, “Her Majesty’s Government 
envisages the free trade area as a concept related primarily to 
the removal of restrictions on trade, such as tariffs and quotas.” 
Although the White Paper goes on to recognise the need for 
co-operation between all free trade area and common market 
countries in the field of economic policy, it abjures any delega- 
tion of sovereignty and suggests that the procedures which have 
been developed successfully over many years within OEEC for 
dealing with this range of problems have proved their worth 
and should be continued. 

The United Kingdom Government, thus, seems to assume the 
free trade area and all that it implies, can be run from within 
OEEC and with very little change in the existing institutions 
of the Organisation. There is, however, one absolutely funda- 
mental change which will be called for. So far, the OEEC has 
found its ultimate fount of authority in the Council of Ministers 
which has reached all its decisions by the rule of unanimity. 
This means, in fact, that all decisions have been the result of 
compromise and have involved no abandonment of sovereignty 
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by any member country. It is a matter for astonishment and 
admiration that in these circumstances OEEC has achieved so 
much and that the smaller members have so well resisted the 
temptation to use their virtual power of veto. That, however, 
cannot satisfy the requirements of the proposed free trade area. 
The treaty setting up that area cannot be so precise as to anti- 
cipate every problem of definition and classification that will be 
met. Moreover, the free trade area treaty, just as the common 
market treaty, will have escape clauses. The existence of these 
clauses presupposes the existence of some higher authority which 
will be the judge as to whether a county invoking them is justi- 
fied in doing so. 


In the common market discussions the original intention was 
to endow a European Commission with supra-national powers as 
extensive as those wielded by the Higher Authority in Luxem- 
burg over coal and steel in the six countries of the Community. 
That intention has been considerably diluted by the transfer of 
most of the supra-national powers to a Council of Ministers 
which, according to the present text of the treaty, will act 
according to the rule of unanimity for the first four years, but 
thereafter will make its decisions by majority. At least equal 
powers will have to be given to the Council of Ministers of OEEC 
when dealing with free trade area affairs. As much is admitted 
by implication in the British White Paper which says that “some 
departure from the unanimity rule will be necessary in certain 
carefully defined matters.” 


The British Government have also overstressed the differ- 


ences between the common market and the free trade area in 
respect of the alleged independence of the free trade area coun- 
tries in negotiating their tariffs with countries outside the 
European free trade system. This independence may be greater 
on paper than in fact. If there are wide differences in tariffs, 


they will set in motion almost uncontrollable distortions of inter- 
national trade—goods from third countries entering the free 
trade area through the lowest of the existing tariff barriers and 
then percolating to the rest of the free trade system through 
the non-existent customs barriers. All the sophistication that 
is being poured into schemes for certificates of origin and defini- 
tions of content of products entering into European duty-free 
commerce, is misplaced. It cannot devise a system that will 
effectively stop the seepage of goods through the lowest tariff 
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barriers. For better or worse—and in this case it is for better— 
the lowest of the tariffs erected by the common market or any 
free trade area country towards the rest of the world, will pro- 
vide the pattern which all the others will sooner or later have to 
copy. This is another aspect in which sovereignty will have to 
be sacrificed, albeit to a very good cause. It will not be sacrificed 
through the conscious setting up of supra-national institutions 
but through the dictates of practical reality. 

The problem of the common tariff has created some of the 
greatest, even if least publicised difficulties, that were encoun- 
tered during the negotiations of the common market treaty. The 
common tariff has been so devised as to provide an approximate 
average of the existing tariffs of the six countries. This has 
caused considerable resentment in near-free-trade Holland, a 
country whose agriculture and industry depend largely on im- 
ports of cheap raw materials and foodstuffs which are then pro- 
cessed into exportable dairy produce and manufactured goods. 
So large a proportion of these essential imports come from non- 
European sources that Dutch interests are likely to be appreci- 
ably and adversely affected by the higher duties they will later 
have to pay on their imports from non-European sources. 

Among the other difficulties that were met during the nego- 
tiations for the common market treaty was the French demand 
for harmonisation of social charges, such as the 40 hour week 
and equal pay for equal work. All the countries concerned 
have now agreed to achieve this equalisation of social security 
conditions within the first four years of the common market but 
there can be no disguising the fact that in certain countries and 
in certain industries it will involve an appreciable increase in 
costs of production. In particular, the requirement of equal pay 
for men and women, is calculated to raise costs in the textile 
industries in the Benelux countries by a margin variously esti- 
mated as not less than 20 and ranging up to 30 per cent. The 
problem of harmonisation is likely to raise its head in the free 
trade area negotiations. It will do so less in the context of 
social charges than in that of fiscal arrangements. Italian 
manufacturers have already complained that, whereas their in- 
direct taxes on transactions, levied every time goods move be- 
tween manufacturers and dealers, are incorporated in the export 
price, the British purchase tax is studiously averted from ex- 
ported goods. The Italian complaint is further embittered by 
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the fact that their goods exported cum domestic taxes to Britain 
are then charged import duty and that purchase tax on them 
is then calculated on the import price plus the import duty. The 
answer to these complaints is that the Italians, if they find their 
existing tax system unfair to their own exporters, must adjust 
it to conform with the more reasonable arrangements that pre- 
vail elsewhere. This, however, is tantamount to saying that in 
this sphere, too, the arrival of the common market and the free 
trade area will inevitably pull towards a harmonisation of eco- 
nomic conditions. Whether they will it or not, all the countries 
concerned are, in fact, engaging in an equalisation exercise. The 
great hope, and indeed the conviction, of those who favour this 
project is that the creation of this vast market will make the 
equalisation of conditions within it a general upward movement 
in which balance and equilibrium will be found at levels of well- 
being considerably higher even than those which obtain to-day 
in the most advanced of the countries concerned. 

It would, however, be closing one’s eyes to the main hurdle 
to be overcome in the coming free trade area negotiations to 
ignore the resentment that has been caused by Britain’s outright 
rejection of food, drink and tobacco from the proposed elimina- 
tion of tariffs and quotas. Nor is it sufficient answer to this 
criticism to say that even in the common market argiculture will 
receive special treatment. Britain will, in the course of the 
coming negotiations, be called upon to budge somewhat from its 
present rigid attitude on this issue. Such rigidity might create 
an undesirable precedent. Other countries would want to re- 
taliate by similar exclusion of strategic or essential manu- 
factures. There should be ample scope for reasonable protec- 
tion of British agriculture and safeguarding of Commonwealth 
preferences within a treatment of agriculture in the free trade 
area that would not make a mockery of the very name “free 
trade.” 

The Government’s White Paper utters a warning on the 
dangers of making the free trade system in Europe a closed 
bloc and asserts that the formation of this system should be 
compatible with Europe’s wider responsibilities to GATT and 
other international organisations. The warning is timely, for 
there can be no question but that in the chorus that has recently 
acclaimed the free trade project in Europe there have been 
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strong overtones of anti-Americanism. This has been especially 
the case since the Suez crisis. 


Any such tendency must be sternly repressed. There are 
obvious reasons why the dollar world cannot all at once be 
invited into this free trade system. But once that system has 
been established the growing prosperity of Europe should open 
the door to a further reduction in the obstacles to imports from 
the United States and Canada. Free trade Europe must not be- 
come the economic counterpart of a politically, neutralist Europe. 
Neither makes sense in the world of to-day or tomorrow. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


CANADA’S IMMIGRATION PoLicy. By David C. Corbett. 1957. 
(Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
xii, 208pp. $4.00.) 


Here at last is a book-length account of Canada’s immigra- 
tion policy, its rationale, how it is administered, its effects on 
the Canadian economy, and its international implications. Pro- 
fessor Corbett’s compact and lucidly written volume will meet 
the need of all those who have wished for a single book to which 
they might direct people interested in learning about Canadian 
immigration experience. Yet while the book is clearly intended 
to satisfy the curiosity of the non-specialist, it is far from being 
a popularization in the pejorative sense of that term. The 
summary and review of governmental policies is ably blended 
with a running critique that is balanced and often original. 


The opening chapter describes the pressures to which the 
federal government is subjected from different groups opposing 
or favouring immigration. The discussion of French-Canadian 
opposition is especially shrewd in its assessment of political 
realities. Professor Corbett notes the immense influence, amount- 
ing often to veto power, that Quebec exercises on national and 
even on Conservative and CCF party policy, but does not hesitate 
to question the “enduring myth of Canadian politics” that con- 
cessions must always be made to French-Canadian opinion in 
the interests of national unity. His discussion of attitudes to- 
wards the immigration of particular nationality groups as distinct 
from attitudes towards immigration in general, however, dis- 
plays a certain sociological naiveté, or perhaps it is just exces- 
sive caution. I agree with him that the government should not 
simply bow to the prejudices of the public in framing its ad- 
mission policies, but there is more evidence than Professor 
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Corbett allows that prejudices against particular groups do in- 
deed exist. 

The two chapters on the government’s admission policy and 
on the administration of the policy are the core of the book. 
The regulations, the justification for excluding certain categories 
of potential immigrants while admitting others, the complex 
sharing of responsibility for policy among Parliament, the 
Cabinet, and administrative officials, and the legal channels to 
which rejected applicants or potential deportees can resort are 
described with admirable clarity and a grasp of detail that never 
loses sight of what are, or ought to be, the main objectives of 
immigration policy. Professor Corbett makes numerous sen- 
sible suggestions for improving both the regulations and their 
administration in order to increase the individual applicant’s 
chances of receiving fair treatment. 


The chapters on the economic effects of immigration are less 
satisfactory. Malthusian (“pessimistic”) and Keynesian (“op- 
timistic”) theories of the relation between population growth 
and economic development are competently summarized, but a 
long historical chapter relating rates of Canadian population 
growth to rates of economic development does little more than 
re-tell the now-familiar story of Canadian economic history since 
Confederation while failing, as the author himself concedes, to 
establish more than a very general causal connection between 
the two. Since natural increase has contributed far more to 
Canadian population growth than immigration, the argument 
of these chapters is only broadly relevant to immigration policy 
as such. Its relevance would have been greatly increased if 
the author had considered the long-run demographic effects of 
immigration. Since most immigrants to Canada have come from 
agrarian countries with high birth rates and have included a 
high proportion of young adults, their Canadian-born children 
have raised the Canadian birth rate and can as much as their 
parents be regarded as additions to the population resulting 
from immigration. Yet Professor Corbett nowhere mentions 
these “multiplier effects” of immigration, although they surely 
increase the desirability of immigration if, as he contends, popu- 
lation growth accelerates economic growth, and at the same time 
they reinforce his objections to unlimited immigration from 
the Malthusian countries of Asia and Africa. 


The final chapter returns to close scrutiny of the actual regul- 
ations governing Canadian immigration with a view to suggest- 
ing how they might be modified to give less offence to nations 
whose citizens are granted only small quotas because they are 
regarded as less “assimilable.” Professor Corbett recommends 
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some liberalization of admission policy, but, after a brief review 
of the population problem of the underdeveloped countries, he 
agrees with most professional demographers that immigration 
can do little or nothing to alleviate permanently the problem. 
Canada’s Immigration Policy represents a first-rate initial 
contribution to the task of understanding the implications of 
immigration for Canada’s future. But, as Professor Corbett 
himself recognizes, it should not be taken as the final word on 
the subject. The book is most valuable in dealing with the 
politics and economics of immigration and least adequate on 
demographic and sociological consequences. Let us hope for 
future studies concentrating on these aspects of the subject. 


Brown University DENNIS H. WRONG 


NATO: THE ECONOMICS OF AN ALLIANCE. By Ronald S. Ritchie. 
1957. (Contemporary Affairs Series, published under the 
auspices of the CIJA. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 144pp. 
$3.00.) 


The author of this interesting book discusses the economic 
problems of the members of NATO as they arise from military 
expenditures. The book is chiefly devoted to a discussion of how 
the defence of the NATO powers has been organized and the 
expenses have been shared. The broader problems of the respon- 
sibility of NATO for promoting welfare through greater economic 
co-operation is discussed, as is the necessity for developing in- 
struments to reach agreement on political problems. 

It is difficult to evaluate defence programmes. Information 
is scarce because these matters are largely secret and because 
they have elicited little public debate in Canada. The conse- 
quence is an understandable timidity to criticize. The author 
deplores the failure of the NATO powers to achieve much 
“genuine integration of national programmes and efforts and... 
standardization.” (p. 143) But he finds no trace of such failure 
on Canada’s part. ‘...the [Canadian] policy has been worth 
while because it undoubtedly has operated to permit an economic 
scale of production of particular types of military equipment 
in Canada in cases where there would have been no guarantee 
under an alternative approach to mutual aid that the demand for 
them would have been directed to Canadian production facil- 
ities.” (p. 93) Does this not suggest that arms are not produced 
economically in Canada? The reason demand would not have 
been directed to Canada is that the costs of our armaments in- 
dustries are higher than those in some other NATO countries. 
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Last year the press reported that a Canadian firm was obliged to 
charge $112,000 less to the United States’ than to the Canadian 
government for each 3-inch naval gun sold in order to meet com- 
petition in the United States. It would obviously be cheaper for 
Canada to buy where the cost of arms is lowest. For the 
Canadian CF 100 and CF 105 jet fighters, which Mr. Ritchie 
defends, development costs alone were over $300 million, or one 
seventh of one year’s military expenditures. Might it not be 
better to save the tremendous cost of research by purchasing air- 
craft, guided missiles and other things abroad? If we insist on 
domestic production we could produce under licence here arms 
designed elsewhere. 

This book reveals only a little of the francophobia common to 
those who rely exclusively on Anglo-Saxon sources of infor- 
mation. Most examples of discord in NATO are over implied 
French frailty, but bias is more clearly shown. “... France 
cannot finance a defence effort of the required dimensions with- 
out persistent inflation... .” (p. 143) In fact, the price level 
in France has been quite stable since 1952 despite a defence 
burden of over 9 per cent. of GNP, the equal of that of the un- 
criticized United Kingdom and over two percentage points larger 
than Canada’s. In both the latter countries the burden is lighter, 
for per capita income is much higher than in France. 

It appears then that when the author writes “Canada’s 
defence production programme has been designed to economize 
in both power and capital’ (p. 90) he presumably means by 
“economize” to “use sparingly” rather than to “turn to the best 
account.” 


Department of Political Economy, H, C. EASTMAN 
University of Toronto 


MEN IN ARMS: A HISTORY OF WARFARE AND ITS INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS WITH WESTERN SoclieTy. By Richard A. Preston, 
Sydney F. Wise, Herman O. Werner. 1956. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger; Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. vii, 


ory 


376pp. $7.50.) 


If you undertake to write a history of warfare from the 
Greeks to the present day in 340 pages, you are naturally liable 
to run into many difficulties and much criticism. This volume 
does not escape either hazard, and has in some quarters elicited 
a number of not very uncomplimentary remarks. And to be 
sure, there are some obvious slips. But as the authors point out, 
their theme “‘is capable of virtually unlimited extension in scope” 
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and “is also complicated by fundamental differences of opinion.” 
This means that some of their causal explanations, being re- 
duced to the bare minimum, have not escaped controversy. 
Hence, if it appears to be suggested on pages 213 and 255 that 
Ivan Bloch was really responsible for the calling of the First 
Hague Peace Conference of 1899, still one can see on page 228 
that the authors know better than to suggest that The Future 
of War (St. Petersburg, 1897-98) was the sole cause of Nicholas 
II’s action. Even larger and more comprehensive works do not 
escape dubious judgments. A quick glance at page 629 of the 
third volume of Major-General J. F. C. Fuller’s The Decisive 
Battles of the Western World (London, 1956) will prove that. 

This little book is a general account of the development of 
warfare in the West. The hardest part is to do what the second 
part of the subtitle suggests has in fact been done. Others have 
tried it before. Fuller himself had a stab at it years ago (for 
one century only) in his War and Western Civilisation (London, 
1932), and John U. Nef’s extraordinary War and Human Pro- 
gress (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) was a very considerable attempt 
to discuss the impact of war on society, and vice versa. Both 
of these more specialised works left something to be desired, 
and it was probably inevitable that this present effort should 
not be more successful. For it is, by comparison with the latter, 
a modest volume. 

Still it will have a useful place on the student’s shelf. And 
it seems clear that this book will appeal chiefly to the student, 
for it lacks the colour, the verve—perhaps the imagination— 
which might recommend it to that celebrated General Reader 
no one ever met. It is a pity, but perhaps space was partly 
responsible. Yet if it is for the student, the book has the great 
disadvantage of lacking immediate references to the literature. 
Such a brief treatment cannot very successfully get along with- 
out them. The unannotated bibliography at the end is not a 
good substitute for continuous citing of references along the 
way. 

But then the realist might object that these days students 
are no more than vaguely inclined to follow bibliographical 
arrows. If this is really so, then probably the present text is 
enough. All I would hold out for in a second edition would be a 
few more interesting maps, a more meaningful policy on pic- 
torial illustration, and some good contemporary illustrative 
material in the text—above all, this last. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 
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INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES; THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING (Paris: UNESCO. 387 pp. $2.00.) 


The objectives of UNESCO still remain somewhat vague in 
the minds of many, probably as a natural outcome of the broad 
and rather unspecified scope which UNESCO embraces. This 
volume of essays helps considerably to clarify at least one broad 
objective. 

A concluding statement to the book prepared by the experts 
brought together by UNESCO to consider the problems pre- 
sented by the contacts and relations of cultures in the world 
today, states: “The problem of international understanding is 
a problem of the relations of cultures. From those relations 
must emerge a new world community of understanding and 
mutual respect.” These essays supply a background for under- 
standing a diversity of cultures, principally those of China, 
Japan, India, Mexico, South America and Africa. The various 
cultural patterns are separately described with very little em- 
phasis at this stage upon the merging of cultures. As stated in 
the introduction there is no deliberate plan behind the selection 
of the essays and further volumes are anticipated. 

The essays vary in scope according to the interests of the 
writers. Some adopt a very broad, anthropological view of 
culture whereas others deal almost exclusively with artistic and 
literary topics. Several of the essays are outstanding, such as: 
“The Cultural Essence of Chinese Literature,’ by Shih-Hsiang 
Chen, and “The Problem of Negro Culture,” by Marcel Griaule. 
But all are of a high order and deserving of careful study. 

The book will have an especial appeal for those who agree with 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, one of the distinguished contributors, 
who states: “The time is ripe... for a correct understanding 
of the various patterns of culture and for exploring the methods 
for their harmonizing. ... When mankind everywhere is trained 
to accept the fundamental agreement based on the identity of 
human aspirations, a new chapter in the history of humanity 
will begin.” 


University of British Columbia S. N. F. CHANT 


PORTRAIT OF A STATESMAN. By Dennis Bardens. 1956. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 326pp. $6.00.) 


This “personal life story of Sir Anthony Eden” was pub- 
lished before the Suez debacle which, in conjunction with ill 
health, sent into retirement a man who at the age of sixty was 
just beginning to reap the harvest of a third of a century of 
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unsparing political effort. Because of the unexpected real-life 
sequel, the book inevitably will be examined for prophetic in- 
dications of temperament or character that might explain the 
sudden, unprecedented coup of October 31, 1956. 

Phrases heavy with unwitting prophecy or dramatic irony 
are to be found throughout the volume. Thus, speaking of 
young Capt. Eden’s maiden speech in Parliament in 1924, Mr. 
Bardens says: “He was to preach peace with a fervency that 
brooked no question; but even in his twenties he was a realist. 
He had learned, very young, to recognize facts for what they 
were and not deliberately to evade them.” 

Again, the author quotes a Saturday Review article in 1926 
by the future Prime Minister who wrote: “ . once elected, a 
Government should, in pursuit of its just ends, forgo popular 
favour and sometimes even court unpopularity. . .. The tend- 
ency to wait on popular favour is not only wrong, it will not 
prove successful.” Or again, in a Commons speech in 1937, the 
rising young parliamentarian declared that everyone knew 
Britain would never make war contrary to the terms of the 
League of Nations covenant. And there is Mr. Barden’s com- 
ment on the Eden of 1941, who “may bite off more than he can 
chew sometimes, but he has never refused to bite.” 

Summing up the Eden of 1955 and the world-wide reputation 
and respect he had won, Mr. Bardens rightly says, “he is ac- 
cepted as the epitome of British decency and discipline... . For 
people all over the world he typifies the ideal Englishman.”’ 

Against the background of such universal repute, the Suez 
action was all the more incredible. This book does not solve the 
mystery of the overnight stroke, but it gives a portrait of the 
man which may help the reader to understand his action. 

It shows an Eden who, behind the widely publicized picture 
of the impeccably dressed, platitudinous, trained diplomat with 
an occasional flare of temper was a painstaking researcher, a 
loyal friend, a top-flight administrator and a public servant of 
absolute integrity who repeatedly overworked himself to the 
point of exhaustion and even the brink of death. It is a portrait 
which does not spare its subject, but one that the late Lady 
Sybil Eden, who kept a scrapbook of every printed item she 
could obtain regarding her son, would have been proud to 
preserve. 

There are penetrating assessments, however. Writing a 
detailed account of the events that led to Eden’s resignation 
over governmental policy towards Italy, Mr. Bardens, noting the 
sorry blundering of British diplomacy in the hand’s of Eden’s 
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colleagues, observes that “to a man of conscience there were 
plenty of opportunities for resignation beforehand.” 

That Eden did not utilize them was due to his respect for, 
despite his disagreement with, Chamberlain’s judgment; his 
party loyalty, and his undying hope that with perserverance 
something might be salvaged from the international mess. 

The chapters describing Britain’s prewar “muddling through” 
are very informative. The sections dealing with the war are 
also good although necessarily very curtailed. There are also 
revealing glimpses into the personal life of the man and his 
marital difficulties. In matrimony as in health, he was a victim 
of his zealous devotion to his work. 

The last hundred pages of the book suffer from a curious 
deterioration. The writing falters: there are repetitious phrases, 
occasional errors of syntax and a sense of rushing to finish. 

The story ends with a summation of Sir Anthony as Prime 
Minister and the fateful words: “Sir Anthony Eden has not 
reached the climax of his career. He has started a new one.” 

It was, unfortunately for Eden, Britain and the world, to be 
all too short-lived. 


Victoria, B.C. B. A. TOBIN 


BRITAIN IN WESTERN Europe. Published under auspices of 
RITA. 1956. London; Toronto: Oxford. xiii, 121pp. $1.50.) 


This is the third in a series of reports prepared for Chatham 
House, London, by a group of thirteen members of the Institute. 
Its predecessors were Defence in the Cold War (1950) and 
Atlantic Alliance (1952) written by Mr. Donald McLachlan for 
the group, and Mr. McLachlan contributes a preface and the con- 
cluding chapter to this report. The survey covers the events, 
negotiations, failures and successes that led up to the Paris 
Agreements on European defence, completed in October, 1954, 
and gives the texts of the final documents. 

It is valuable for two principal reasons. It contains a full and 
reasonably objective account of the crucial four-year period 
which saw the conception, rise and collapse of the European 
Defence Community idea, and its replacement by the Paris Agree- 
ments themselves. Secondly, in its final chapter it summarises 
what might be called the intelligent, liberal, British view on 
European union, on NATO, on the recovery of Germany and its 
present divided state, and on the role which that section of 
British opinion expects (or hopes) that North America, particu- 
larly the United States, will play in European affairs. Since the 
report was completed, events in Algeria and Cyprus, and over the 
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Suez Canal, have obscured and to some extent modified the pre- 
existing pattern, but they have not changed the deeper situation. 
They have, in fact, made this book all the more useful now, both 
as a reference book and as a guide. 


Calgary, Alberta ERNEST WATKINS 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION, 1945-1954. Select- 
ed and edited by Beate Ruhm von Oppen. RIIA. 1955. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford. xxvii, 660pp. $9.50.) 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs has supplemented 
its series of Documents on International Affairs with this volume 
on Germany during the occupation. The selection of the docu- 
ments from the fifty-five sources used was difficult. Besides the 
core of basic documents laying down Allied policies and establish- 
ing military government, and the most important decisions of the 
Control Council with the decrees implementing these, there is a 
wide variety of other documents which show the recovery of 
Germany and the changing attitudes of the occupying powers. 
Of the 276 documents, 107 deal exclusively with the Western 
Zones and 79 with the Soviet Zone. The divergence in policies 
and methods is striking. 

The strictly chronological arrangement makes this book above 
all a reference tool. One cannot read ahead without being fre- 
quently disturbed by the juxtaposition of quite disparate themes, 
as when the tyranny of dates brings Control Council orders, 
among them one on the control of scientific research, into the 
midst of documents on the Paris Session of Foreign Ministers. 
An arrangement, or at least partial arrangement, by subject 
would surely have been preferable. 

These documents will not lead to new opinions. They rather 
confirm those already held. Above all they prove that the enor- 
mous task of at once disciplining and restoring Germany could 
not be carried out satisfactorily by the united action of four 
powers with quite divergent aims and interests. 


Queen’s University HILDA C. LAIRD 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAZI GERMANY. By T. L. Jarman. 1955. 
(London: The Cresset Press. 388pp. $5.50.) 


As Mr. Jarman notes in his preface, the rise and fall of 
Hitler’s Reich is one of the great dramas of modern history—a 
movement which began in the minds of a half dozen agitators in 
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Munich in 1919, conquered Germany by 1933, brought most of 
Europe and part of Africa under its sway by 1941, and crumbled 
in ruins four years later. It is indeed to be wondered that no one 
before him had seized on the idea of retelling this story, making 
use of the monograph literature which has appeared since the 
war, as well as the Nuremburg and other published documents 
and the growing list of memoirs and reminiscences. This is 
essentially what Mr. Jarman has done. 

He has wisely prefaced his account with two chapters which 
suggest the dangers inherent in Germany’s historical develop- 
ment and in German thought. He shares Wihelm Roépke’s view 
that Nazism arose from conditions which were peculiar to Ger- 
many alone, but he rejects the assumption that Hitler’s success 
was inevitable. His narrative is illustrated with aptly chosen 
quotations. Especially interesting are those from letters received 
from the author’s German friends in the years before 1939. One 
need not look to The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany for profound 
or original judgments; but its author’s familiarity with the vast 
literature on the subject has given him a real insight into the 
Nazi movement, and it both deserves and will repay wide reading, 
and, along with Alan Bullock’s Hitler it will help to supplement 
older, mainly prewar, accounts. 


University of Toronto R. A. SPENCER 


DICTATORS FACE To FACE. By Dino Alfieri. 1955. (New York: 
New York University Press. x, 307pp. $4.95.) 


Insights into the wartime relations of the Axis partners are 
provided by this account of the author’s tour of duty as Italian 
ambassador to Berlin during the three years following 1940. One 
side is illustrated by the Italian desire to be regarded as an equal 
partner, though conscious of their nation’s military weakness; 
Mussolini’s embarrassment in his meetings with the victorious 
Hitler; and the Italian satisfaction with the news of the first 
German reverses. The German preference for Italian labourers 
rather than Italian troops, their reluctance to supply promised 
military aid to their ally, and their refusal to take Italian leaders 
into their confidence in matters of high policy suggest the atti- 
tude of the other side. 

The report of the ambassador’s activities in Germany and his 
accounts of the frequent meetings between the two dictators, the 
new diplomacy at the summit which was reducing the relative 
importance of the office of ambassador, are of interest but pos- 
sibly the most important section of this book is his eye-witness 
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account of the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council on July 24, 
1943. It was the revolt of the majority of its members which 
provided the occasion for the king’s dismissal of Mussolini the 
following day. 

The usual failings of diplomatic memoirs are in evidence. The 
ideal of strict objectivity mentioned in the preface was not at- 
tained. The usual judiciously selected quotations from the au- 
thor’s dispatches suggest remarkable prescience. It is, neverthe- 
less, a respectable addition to this class of literature. 


Queen’s University K. A. MACKIRDY 


BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LIBERTY: AUSTRIA IN THE POSTWAR 
WorLpD. By Karl Gruber. 1955. (London, Toronto: Andre 
Deutsch. 240pp. $4.25.) 


Dr. Gruber first published Between Liberation and Liberty in 
October, 1953, while he was still Chancellor Figl’s Foreign 
Minister. In his own words he was trying “‘to put Austria’s case 
before the world ... in illustration of Soviet attempts to obtain 
benefits in return for no, or very little, payment.” His purpose 
was to shed some “new light on the general picture of East-West 
relationships.” Gruber, now Austrian Ambassador to the United 
States, has succeeded admirably. 

In a short book and without boasting Dr. Gruber defends the 
wise things he said and did in Austria’s name. As with most 
books of this nature, there are, however, other sides to the stories 
related—in this case, the accounts of negotiations over the South 
Tyrol, Carinthia, and the Austrian State Treaty. The author, 
unfortunately, makes few attempts to sketch the other facts for 
his readers. Between Liberation and Liberty is largely Dr. 
Gruber’s own account of events from 1945 to 1953. 

Throughout the book there appear shrewd political generali- 
zations. In the final chapter discussing European unity the au- 
thor appropriately notes that “politicians and statesmen cannot 
accomplish more than what public opinion will allow.” In his 
very excellent analysis of postwar politics he remarks that, 
“Paper is no protection against violence.’”’ He goes on to observe 
that if the enemies of democratic order promise democracy, then 
they obviously intend something that is quite different from the 
meaning of the term. 

The author’s analysis of postwar politics is indeed outstand- 
ing. It includes a realistic appraisal of the implications of atomic 
weapons. There, and elsewhere, Dr. Gruber does not spare the 
West the criticism it justly deserves. He asserts that through 
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“thoughtlessness, complacency and headlong haste, one of the 
most magnificent military victories of the twentieth century was 
politically wasted.” In his final chapter on European unity he 
shows how the Allies might have easily laid the foundation for 
“an economically integrated and politically unified Europe.” 

Unfortunately, the book is marred by a few weak chapters. 
The first and fifth chapters include much extraneous detail which 
often is not even interesting. On the whole, the later chapters 
are better documented and more useful to the serious student of 
Austrian and world affairs. 

One cannot help being impressed by Dr. Gruber’s brilliance 
especially in view of what he achieved in the face of difficulties 
which were comparable to Jan Masaryk’s, Czechoslavakia’s able 
Foreign Minister from 1945 to the Communist putsch of 1948. 
Dr. Gruber was made of sterner stuff, however, and in Between 
Liberation and Liberty, he gives a readable and laudable account 
of himself and his country’s adroit diplomacy. 


University of Western Ontario JOHN E. KERSELL 


THE FATE OF EAST CENTRAL EUROPE: HOPES AND FAILURES OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.Licy. Edited by S. D. Kertesz. 1956. 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. ix, 463pp. 
$6.25.) 


In general this book follows Joseph S. Roucek’s Central- 
Eastern Europe: Crucible of World Wars (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1946) and Oscar Halecki’s Borderlands of Western Civiliza- 
tion: A History of East Central Europe (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1952). It differs from its predecessors in that it has 
narrowed the region covered by the other two books and has 
concentrated on American foreign policy regarding the compon- 
ent states and peoples. 

This symposium by sixteen authorities, such as Robert H. 
Ferrell, Philip E. Mosley, Robert F. Byrnes, Oscar Halecki and 
others, purports ‘‘to reconstruct carefully the record of the past 
and to examine the methods and results of Communist conquest, 
so as to facilitate the laying out of a better future for the subju- 
gated peoples.” It deals with the principal aspects of American 
foreign policy toward this region. The postwar history of the 
individuals states in East Central Europe, together with reper- 
cussions of American policy upon them, is covered quite ade- 
quately. The economic consequences of a divided world and econ- 
omic problems and trends in the Soviet satellites are discussed. 
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Finally, those problems which might arise following liberation 
in the reasonable future are analyzed. 

The contents serve as a guide to the intricate problems of 
most nations enslaved by the ruthless Communist dictatorship. 
They provide the historical background necessary to the under- 
standing of American policy toward East Central Europe, upon 
which the peace of the world and the freedom of the captive 
nations are dependent. 

It is regrettable, however, that the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations at the University of Notre Dame did not see fit 
to include in this volume authentic accounts of Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia, the first victims of Communist aggression. Associated 
in the past with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania, 
Ukraine is an integral part of this region from many points of 
view, as is Byelorussia. The developments in these two Soviet 
“republics,” within which aspirations for independence have been 
strongly manifested, are bound up with the fate of East Central 
Europe. The vagueness of American foreign policy concerning 
Ukraine, endowed with rich natural resources and a large indus- 
trious population, and Byelorussia can result only in further 


confusion. 


University of Manitoba PAUL YUZYK 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 1917. A personal record by N. M. 
Sukhanov. Edited, abridged, and translated by Joel Car- 
michael. 1955. (New York, Toronto: Oxford. xxxvii, 691pp. 
$10.00.) 


This is the first partial translation into a Western European 
language of the important Zapiski o Revolutsii. About half of 
the material of the original Russian seven volumes (published in 
Berlin, 1922-23) is admirably presented in English by J. Car- 
michael, the editor-translator. N. Himmer (pseudonym Suk- 
hanov), a prominent journalist, was an editor and chief contri- 
butor to Maxim Gorky’s Letopis. His Socialist interests and 
party connections in Petrograd gave him a ring-side seat at a 
historic event. In consequence he brings to his work an intimate 
knowledge of the people and the events of 1917. His Zapiski are 
neither a conscious analysis of happenings nor an interpretation 
of history in the making; nevertheless they offer invaluable data 
to the student of men and their motives. After all, Sukhanov 
played his own modest part in all that went on. 

In a short notice about this personal account of the year 1917, 
the most fitting thing that can be said is that the Zapiski present 
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an exciting, and often unexpected portrayal of the protagonists 
involved in the grim drama. To be sure, the names of the prin- 
cipal actors are all well known; their gala performance led on to 
a political triumph engulfing in time half the human race; the 
growing influence of their revolution affects today the whole 
world. Yet in the numerous official histories the men themselves 
do not often emerge as motivated human figures. We know their 
deeds, but we do not know them. Sukhanov’s work thus fills a 
lacuna. He tells of the men frankly, and, one may venture to 
think, truthfully in their struggles, anguish and dilemmas. He 
brings us close to these historical figures, beset in turn by doubt, 
indecision, ambition, fear and jealousy. Though the book is a 
contribution to history it is possible that the general reader will 
find more joy in it than the professional historian. 


Department of Slavonic Studies, 
University of British Columbia JAMES ST, CLAIR-SOBELL 


THE RUSSIAN MARXISTS AND THE ORIGINS OF BOLSHEVISM. By 
Leopold H. Haimson. 1955. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; Toronto: Saunders. x, 246pp. $5.50.) 


This nineteenth publication of the Harvard Russian Research 
Center Studies is largely an examination of Lenin and his prin- 
cipal collaborators and antagonists, Plekhanov, Axelrod and Mar- 
tov, during the formative period of Russian Communism, from 
the foundation of Plekhanov’s Emancipation of Labour group in 
the 1880’s to the Russian Revolution of 1905. Lenin and his 
Russian Marxian contemporaries, like other Russian intellectuals, 
were faced with the problem of choosing ‘‘a conscious” or “spon- 
taneous” interpretation of history. Plekhanov made the most 
deterministic and Lenin the most voluntaristic interpretation of 
Marxism. 

Mr. Haimson has a tendency of exaggerating basicly true 
ideas. He holds that the Russian intelligentsia was unique in 
its total isolation, not only because of its rejection of the auto- 
cracy, but also because it was alienated from the rest of society. 
That the Russian intelligentsia was more isolated than others 
would be difficult to prove. The tsarist autocracy may have 
tended to make this isolation “total,’’ but a society less complex 
than the West’s made the intelligentsia’s contacts more direct. 
The author explains that the large number of Jews in the revo- 
lutionary movement was due to the influence of the Eastern 
Jewish community, the Shtetl, which identified the realm of 
spirit with the essence of Jewish life; and that since this was 
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also the essence of the life of the Russian intelligentsia, the Jew 
was drawn into the intelligentsia and hence the revolution. A 
simpler explanation would be: the Jew was among the most per- 
secuted and educated of Russians; discrimination plus education 
makes revolutionaries. 

Whatever the minor defects of this work, students of Soviet 
Russia should be grateful for the interesting and thorough 
studies of Plekhanov, Martov and Axelrod based on materials 


so rarely available. 


Department of Slavonic Studies, 
University of British Columbia CYRIL BRYNER 


AT THE FEET OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Rajendra Prasad. 
1955. (New York: Philosophical Library. vii, 350pp. 
$6.00.) 


This eminent author, vigorously stresses Gandhi’s simple, 
honourable and undeviating rule of personal conduct which 
guided him from the outset of his campaign for the redress of 
indubitable grievances. He was a reformer in the truest sense 
of the word, impressing Indians and Europeans alike, not only 
as a spiritual mentor but as a sturdy censor of racial, class and 
caste prejudices and narrow-minded conventions. When, in 1917, 
he initiated non-violent demonstration as a cure for disturbed 
conditions in Champaran, he rather abashed some of his high- 
caste lawyer colleagues, not only by his disregard of caste con- 
ventions and social usages but by his insistence that nobility of 
purpose could not hallow devious practices. “We should not,” 
the author says, “ ... make use of any paper which came to us 
in a secretive manner. That is how he taught us truth in 
action.” Dissentients were captivated and converted in due 
course, and the author repeatedly avers that Gandhi’s leadership 
always proved right. 

Eventually, Gandhi accepted appointment as a member of 
a Government Commission to settle the Champaran problem, and 
approval of the Commission’s report by Government ended the 
quarrel arising out of the cultivation of indigo. ‘‘Non-violence” 
had proved itself as sound strategy. 

In his earlier days, Gandhi had co-operated, almost “violent- 
ly,” in the Boer War and the Zulu revolt gaining medals, men- 
tions in despatches, and the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. He 
raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London early in the Great 
War, and later, at Lord Chelsford’s request, enlisted recruits for 
the army in Gujerat. Then came the catastrophic events of 
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the Punjab riots and the Rowlatt Act, as a result of which 
Gandhi placed before the country a programme of civil disobedi- 
ence (Satyagraha) “for the purification of the people.” Grim 
consequences followed, although Gandhi had stressed the need 
for non-violence. 

The author tells how Gandhi had earlier resisted demands 
for Satyagraha, because he thought that the people “had not yet 
learnt to behave in a disciplined manner.” His fears were proved 
correct when serious bloodshed attended demonstrations in vari- 
ous places. He therefore called off the agitation and endangered 
his life by prolonged fasts. These were undertaken, as he said, 
for “self-purification,” and not with the idea of exerting a com- 
pulsive force on opponents. 

3ut Gandhi’s great instrument for self-improvement had 
slipped from his grasp into the hands of politicians, because it 
had become apparent that civil disobedience could be a power- 
ful level for attainment of national aims. 

In 1941, the reviewer, renewing a friendship of many years 
standing, visited Gandhi in the hope of persuading him to abate 
civil disobedience, to resume his loyal attitude as in the Boer War 
and the Great War, and to stir India’s millions on the side of 
righteousness and freedom against the evil designs of Nazism. 

Gandhi declined, saying that he was executing the mission 
of non-violence entrusted to him by God. 

The manner of his passing, by an assassin’s bullet, may per- 
haps give a greater stimulus to the spread of his doctrine than 
any future manifestations of Satygraha are likely to achieve. 


Victoria, B.C. ROBERT HOLLAND 


CITA NOTES 


Annual Study Conference: The Twenty-Fourth Annual Study 
Conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
will be held at the University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada, June 
15-16, 1957. 

The subject of the Conference will be CANADA, A UNITED 
EUROPE AND NATO. 

The Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, D.S.O., O.B.E., Director-General 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs will be the guest 
speaker at the annual dinner on Saturday, June 15. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL Po.icy. By J. D. Legge. 1956. (London: 
Angus and Robertson. 237pp. 21s.) The author has made a 
detailed, authoritative, and able historical study of Australian 
policy in Papua and New Guinea, but has inadequately com- 
pared Australian policy and experience with that of other 
colonial powers and examined the local impact of Australian 


rule. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A New 
and Definitive Study. By Yu-Kwei Cheng. 1956. (Washing- 
ton: University Press of Washington. $7.00.) This in- 
tegrated and co-ordinated study of the vicissitudes in Chinese 
economy through 1948 gives Western scholars and strategic 
analysts authoritative findings about the economic and in- 
dustrial inheritance upon which the Communist government 
is building its new economic power. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RUSSIAN AND SOVIET THOUGHT. 
Edited by Ernest J. Simmons. 1955. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard; Toronto: Saunders. xii, 563pp. $9.00.) How 
completely do any revolutionaries succeed in making a com- 
plete break with the past? In this distinguished contribu- 
tion to Russian and Soviet intellectual history, thirty-one of 
the United States’ foremost Russian scholars examine how 
far the Russian Communists have broken with Russia’s past 
or have remained its prisoner. Students of Russian and 
Soviet history will find varied Slavic academic dishes here 
ranging from Professor Karpovich’s study of the Russian 
liberals, Maklakov and Miliukov, to Dr. Barghoorn’s essay on 
Great Russian Messianism in Soviet Ideology since the second 
world war. 


DEVELOPMENTS TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CARIBBEAN: 
A Symposium. 1955. (The Hague: W. van Hoeve. xi, 
285pp. 9.50 guilders.) This valuable symposium covers the 
political development of the British, French, American, and 
Dutch possessions in the Caribbean area and reveals the dif- 
ferent policies and attitudes of the ruling powers. The in- 
formation on the Dutch and French territories is not easily 
obtained elsewhere. 


KIKUYU SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By H. E. Lam- 
bert. Published for the International African Institute. 
1956. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford. 149pp. $2.25.) 
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Mr. H. E. Lambert’s book is part of a much larger work by 
the author on the same topic. Mr. Lambert, a former ad- 
ministrative officer in Kenya, has, within the small frame of 
149 pages, produced a competent survey of the Kikuyu 
pattern of life. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN WorLD AFFAIRS. By George Lenczowski. 
Second Edition. 1956. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press: Thomas Allen. xx, 576pp. $7.25.) Professor Lenc- 
zowski presents a background to the rivalry that is rife in the 
Middle East. He has traced the origins of divided loyalties 
but he cautions the reader against the assumption that there 
is no Middle Eastern unanimity. 


THE MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA: HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF RUSSIA’S GREAT AGE. Edited by Hans Kohn. 
1956. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers; Toronto: 
tyerson. x, 298pp. $6.50.) The author offers selected source 
materials drawn from the writings of Russia’s greatest think- 
ers of the nineteenth century from Chaadayev and Belinsky 
to Lenin and Berdyayev. His object is to illuminate the back- 
ground against which Soviet Russia and its relationships 
to the West can be better understood. 


SWEDEN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report by a Special Study 
Group of the Swedish Institute of International Affairs. 
Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1956. (New York: Manhattan Publishing Company. 
315pp. $3.00.) This book reviews Sweden’s contemporary 
foreign policies on international organizations. The Swedish 
policy of “non-military alignment” is explained and approved. 
The general conclusion is that Sweden participates actively in 
many international organizations, especially of the economic 
variety, to promote a modest functional integration between 
the powers but that, so far, the UN’s influence over Sweden’s 
domestic policy has been negligible. 
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